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EDITORIAL 


Expanding Municipal Frontiers 


HE history of American civilization 

and institutions is the story of con- 

stant attack on problems geographical, 
social, political, and scientific. The restless 
urge of our people led pioneers to extend the 
boundaries of our country westward from 
the Atlantic, first to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and then to the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Flying West from Chicago 
not long ago, our plane landed 
at the small city of North 
Platte, Nebraska. The airport 
is located at the edge of the 
North Platte River, famed in 
the diaries of those intrepid pi- 
oneers who advanced by wagon 
train westward to settle the 
great undeveloped country on 
the Pacific slope. I asked offi- 
cials of the air company if there 
was still evidence in the coun- 
try of the wagon trains so famed in story and 
song and was informed that it was still pos- 
sible to see from the air endless miles of the 
covered wagon trails cut deep in the soil, in- 
dicating the terrific struggle of the brave 
Americans who were inspired with the desire 
to develop new country. Three quarters of 
a century ago, travelling in wagons drawn by 
oxen or horses, they averaged thirteen miles 
a day. Today in a modern, high-speed air- 
plane we travel that same distance in four 
minutes. 

If we examine the course of these seventy- 
five years in the fields of science, social re- 
lations, and government, the casual observer 
will be impressed by the fact that our de- 
velopment has been equally rapid. In the 
field of medicine we have learned to alleviate 
and control sickness and disease to a point 
little dreamed of seventy-five years ago. In 
the field of mechanical invention we have 
developed thousands of machines and appli- 
ances which reduce the burden on mankind. 
In the field of government we have moved 





much more rapidly than the ordinary indi- 
vidual not familiar with governmental pro- 
cedure may realize. The transformation 
from a predominantly rural society to a 
country largely urban in population has re- 
quired a rapid expansion in governmental 
philosophy and technique. The 
restless and scientific spirit of 
our people has again been evi- 
dent in the fact that they have 
not been satisfied with govern- 
mental structure as it has ex- 
isted but that there has been a 
constant groping and striving 
for something better. 

Many mistakes have been 
made, but as a whole, particu- 
larly in the field of municipal 
control, we have seen a gradual 
and very definite improvement 
in form, method, and procedure. 
The change from rambling, dis- 
organized municipal governments to com- 
pact, integrated structures, as exemplified in 
the council-manager plan, is in my opinion, 
the greatest single contribution of American 
local government to the science and knowl- 
edge of municipal control. 

To my mind every city manager is a pio- 
neer, exploring the possibilities of scientific 
approach to local government procedure and 
buffeted by all of the hardships, whims, and 
caprices that have faced pioneers in all 
fields of human endeavor. Spurred on by the 
desire to make a contribution to American 
affairs, he is paving the way for those who 
will follow us in a day when I hope effective 
administration may be in service in every 
community in America. 


PRESIDENT, THE INTERNATIONAL 
City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Editorial Comment 


The Price of Home Rule 


"THE record-breaking attendance of mu- 
nicipal officials at recent annual confer- 
ences of state municipal leagues indicates a 
revival of interest in the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. This is due in part, no 
doubt, to the new problems with which local 
officials are faced and to changes which are 
taking place in the relationships between the 
three levels of government. But perhaps a 
more important factor is the growing con- 
viction on the part of municipal officials of 
the need for solidarity and concerted action 
in such matters, for example, as combating 
the tendency toward state control and super- 
vision over local activities. In the field of 
finance, in particular, several states have im- 
posed tax and debt limitations, granted 
homestead exemptions and tax moratoria, 
while at the same time taking from the local 
units certain functions. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that municipal officials, especially 
at state league meetings, should devote a 
large part of their time to discussions of 
municipal liberty and to planning ways and 
means of securing more favorable legisla- 
tion. Local self-government was won by 
years of incessant effort, and it is not to be 
expected that attacks upon it will be toler- 
ated without a murmur from its champions. 
Nor are the benefits of home rule to be 
discounted. We have progressed far since 
the days when special legislation was the 
rule, and none of us would be willing to re- 
linquish what has been gained in the way of 
democratic control of local institutions. If 
the issue were simply that of local self-gov- 
ernment versus special legislation, there 
would be little doubt as to the proper choice. 
Home rule, however, is not so simple as it 
seems. The tremendous advances and 
changes in our social and economic patterns 
during the past decade have fundamentally 
altered the conditions upon which the issue 
is based. The whole system of local govern- 
ment, through no fault of local officials, has 
suffered a serious breakdown, and the time 
has definitely come for its reappraisal. The 


simple fact is that we have attempted to 
reconcile two things which seem to be in- 
compatible. One is a system of local self- 
government consisting of numerous small 
units designed for an outmoded society, and 
the other is a high standard of service which 
compels the distribution of expenses over 
wide areas. No retarding of this trend to- 
ward more state supervision and more cen- 
tralization of functions can be expected until 
local officials adapt their thinking to the 
changed conditions and demand more ade- 
quate local areas, more integrated and re- 
sponsible forms of local organization, and 
better trained personnel. The price to be 
paid for the restoration of home rule is the 
modernization of the system of local gov- 
ernment. 
x « * 


City Managers Break the Record 


WITH 106 city managers in attend- 

ance, the twenty-second annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ 
Association at Knoxville on October 21 to 
23 set a new high, exceeding the previous 
record of 95 established at Asheville in 1928. 
There was a great deal more talk this year 
about improving administrative techniques 
and less talk about “emergency problems,” 
which city managers are coming to realize 
are of a long-time rather than an emergency 
nature, and that long-term constructive pro- 
grams are needed to meet them. Thus they 
took a “long view” of such programs as 
social security, public works, and better mu- 
nicipal personnel. Considerable time also 
was given to “The Human Objective of 
Administration,” at which session Louis 
Brownlow, Earle S. Draper, and Luther 
Gulick addressed the city managers, finance 
officers, assessors, and state league secretar- 
ies who were holding their annual meetings 
in Knoxville. These addresses appear in this 
issue, together with the presidential address 
of H. L. Woolhiser and the impressions of 
Charles S. Ascher of the conference as a 
whole. Other addresses will appear in the 
December issue. 
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Impressions of the City Managers’ 
Conference 


By CHARLES S. ASCHER! 


Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Mr. Ascher has attended numerous conferences of all kinds; what 
he saw and heard at the city managers’ conference at Knoxville 
should be of interest to all readers of PuBttc MANAGEMENT. 


ITY managers are unusually serious 

minded persons with an unbounded 

enthusiasm for improving the tech- 
niques of administering municipal services. 
They are at the same time thoroughly hu- 
man, interested in the social welfare of the 
people of their cities and interested in im- 
proving the relations of their cities with 
other governmental units. This impression 
was brought home to me more than once at 
the twenty-second annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at 
Knoxville on October 21-23, where I had an 
opportunity not only to see city managers 
in action but to shake their hands and talk 
with them in small groups. A few days be- 
fore the conference the Association head- 
quarters told me that 105 city managers had 
indicated that they would be at Knoxville; 
in fact, 106 actually showed up, representing 
twenty-seven states and establishing an all- 
time record for attendance, the previous high 
of 95 having been set at the Asheville con- 
ference in 1928. 

An equal number of other persons, includ- 
ing councilmen, department heads, federal 
officials, and university men, brought the 
total registration to over 200. More than 
half the city managers brought their wives, 
many of whom attended conference sessions, 
sitting in the back of the room plying their 
knitting needles, or just listening, while 
others enjoyed the beauties of the Great 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ascher received an LL. 
B. degree at Columbia University, 1921; was 
secretary, City Housing Corporation, New York 
City, 1926-31; secretary, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, 1931 to date; and was 
recently appointed secretary, Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration, Social Research 
Council 


Science 


Smokies, which were at their best in autumn 
foliage. The ladies, organized as the “Second 
Fiddlers,” also had their own annual break- 
fast session. They were entertained by the 
local committee at a bridge party, a tea, and 
a Smoky Mountain trip. 

Some of the sessions of the city managers 
were visited by other municipal officials who 
were in Knoxville at the same time for the 
conferences of the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the National Association of 
Assessing Officers. These four local govern- 
ment associations brought together an even 
more notable group than the total registra- 
tion of over 500 municipal officials would 
indicate. 

In order that they might be on hand for 
the opening session on October 21, over one- 
half of the city managers who attended ar- 
rived at the conference city on the preced- 
ing day and held a pre-conference supper on 
Sunday night. Even before the conference 
was well under way, the hotel was crowded 
to the point of overflowing—a few officials 
had to sleep on cots on the mezzanine floor. 

It was no news to me—and it should not 
be to the readers of PuBLic MANAGEMENT 
—that city managers come to the confer- 
ence bent on learning something. Appar- 
ently, however, it is a fresh surprise to the 
newspaper men in each conference city. The 
Knoxville papers, recalling a recent conven- 
tion of another group of public employees 
which was more like a roundup of a fraternal 
organization, commented on the earnestness 
and regularity with which the conference 
members met and the high intellectual plane 
of the discussions. This was evident from 
the very first session, at which twenty city 
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managers, who were attending their first 
conference, gave brief talks on their most 
difficult administrative problems. Even the 
TVA officials in charge of the tour to Norris 
on Thursday (twenty-nine miles away), ac- 
customed to handling fifty special parties a 
week, expressed amazement that the buses 
scheduled to leave at 8:00 A. M., after a 
session which lasted until 1:00 A. M., actu- 
ally were loaded with a full crew and got off 
—well, not more than twenty minutes late. 

A special attraction for all managers, and 
many other officials as well, were the inter- 
esting exhibits in the lounge just outside the 
room where the main sessions were held. No, 
it was not an exhibit of traffic signals, pav- 
ing materials, fire apparatus, and other 
mechanical contraptions such as one might 
have found at the earlier city managers’ con- 
ferences a decade or more ago. There were 
only three exhibits, each attractively 
mounted on beaver board, but their signifi- 
cance is far-reaching; each portends a rap- 
idly developing phase of local government 
administration. One display consisted of the 
general municipal reports of fifty-four cities 
for 1934 — all manager cities except one. 
These attractive reports, illustrated with pic- 
tures and graphs telling of services rendered, 
emphasize the public relations aspect of city 
government. A second display consisted of 
extension courses in administration offered 
by the Association’s Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration, which is the 
outgrowth of the desire by up-and-coming 
officials to train themselves to do their jobs 
better. The third exhibit was an organiza- 
tion and activity chart of the International 
City Managers’ Association, together with 
publications issued by the Association, em- 
phasizing Pustic MANAGEMENT and The 
Municipal Year Book. To the city managers 
this display indicated the services and activ- 
ities of their own organization; as for me, 
looking beyond the display, I could see a 
full-fledged organization of professional pub- 
lic administrators, interested not only in im- 
proving their own local government, but in 
spreading their influence for the improve- 
ment of public administration everywhere. 
I could see also another meaning: the rapid 
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professionalization of the public service 
among other groups of public officials. 

If I were to try to find a dominant note 
in the conference, reflected both in speeches 
and discussions, I should say it was this: 
less talk about emergency problems and ex. 
pedients, more sober realization that the 
problems of the last few years were long- 
time problems and that long-term construc- 
tive programs were needed to meet them, 
This was clearly the tone of the session on 
federal-state-city relationships, following the 
get-acquainted luncheon and the message of 
retiring President Woolhiser. Joseph P, 
Harris, recently associated with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security and 
the American Public Welfare Association, 
explained the possible effects on city govern- 
ments of the provisions of the new federal 
social security act. Since the act specifically 
omitted municipal employees from its old- 
age benefits, there will undoubtedly be pres- 
sure on cities to offer their employees equiv- 
alent security; and the attempt to establish 
administratively and actuarially sound 
schemes might lead cities to work out joint 
or state-wide systems, which might in turn 
lead to readier transfer of employees from 
one government to another. 

Donald C. Stone, director, Public Admin- 
istration Service, speaking on “Cities and 
WPA,” delivered no pep talk, such as we 
used to hear about PWA and WPA a year 
or two ago. Instead, he showed how sound 
policies were often defeated by failure to 
comprehend the difficulties involved in ex- 


ecuting them and urged local officials to | 


insist on participating in the framing of 
works programs if they were to be re- 
sponsible for carrying them out. 

Clifford W. Ham, a former president of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 


tion and now director of field service for the | 


American Municipal Association, was pre- 
sented with the question, “After PWA and 
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WPA—What?” Although he made no claim | 


to being a clairvoyant, he emphasized what 
I have ventured to call the keynote of the 
session: that future local public works will 
have to be planned on a permanent basis 
and not mixed up with programs of relief, 
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1935 | IMPRESSIONS OF THE CITY 
monetary reform, or what have you; and 
that municipal debt problems (hardly 
touched by recent emergency adjustments) 
must be considered as part of the whole 
question of public finance and credit. 

Since other newspapermen were barred 
from the “off-the-record” ses- 
sion, I suppose I must not vio- 
late any confidences. I listened 
with great interest to frank dis- 
cussion of such intimate prob- 
lems aS mayor-manager rela- 
tionships. It seemed to me evi- 
dence of the pioneering char- 
acter of managership that the 
fifty or sixty managers present 
could agree on no formulas; 
different men had worked out 
their problems in different ways. 

The breakfast roundtables on 
Tuesday morning again proved 
to be among the most valuable 
and attractive features of the 
conference. At least, the one which I attended 
(for managers of cities under 10,000) at- 
tracted 40 out of 41 managers who had 
promised Association headquarters two 
weeks before that they would be present, 


CHARLES 


| and I understand that the others had an 


equally good turn-out. The small-town man- 
agers agreed readily that theirs were the 
hardest jobs: no technically trained depart- 
ment heads to whom to pass the tough 
problems and plenty of practice in improvis- 
ing. So they swapped examples of how they 
had succeeded in making bricks without 
straw. Particularly valuable were the de- 
vices reported for solving local problems 
through arrangements with other towns, the 
county, and the state. Special problems in 
the handling of fire and police personnel, 
management of city utilities, and methods of 
collecting delinquent taxes also were dis- 
cussed by these managers. 

The managers of medium-sized cities 
seemed most interested in problems of debt 
adjustment and in possible sources of fur- 
ther revenue. The discussion also showed 
an increasing use of measurement standards 
in appraising the effectiveness of many serv- 
ices. The ever present police problem also 
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came in for its share of discussion. 

The managers of cities of over 30,000 pop- 
ulation gave particular attention to the de- 
velopment of organizational leadership and 
responsibility among department and bureau 
heads, the modernization of zoning ordi- 
nances, and the improvement of 
traffic control to reduce acci- 
dents. The discussion on the 
first of these topics indicated 
that the managers are fully 
aware of their dependence on 
competent assistants and the 
soundness of giving department 
heads considerable authority for 
decision and public acknowledg- 
ment of accomplishment. The 
number of ingenious and prac- 
ticable devices for promoting 
public safety which were de- 
scribed offer encouraging evi- 
dence of the resourcefulness of 
the manager profession. 

The talks given by Louis Brownlow, Earle 
S. Draper, and Luther Gulick at the general 
session on “The Human Objective of Ad- 
ministration” appear elsewhere in this issue. 
This particular session, by the way, was the 
only joint session sponsored by all four or- 
ganizations; it attracted an overflow audi- 
ence. The comments I heard afterward 
showed that the official who is forced by the 
nature of his assignment to concentrate most 
of his time on the immediate problems of 
his community welcomes a chance to get a 
broader picture, painted by men whose work 
takes them to many places to deal with 
many questions. The audience was also 
greatly interested in the talking motion pic- 
ture illustrating activities and services of 
the Detroit city government, prepared under 
the direction of Kenneth J. McCarren, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Board of Assessors. This 
series of short movies cost the city over 
$25,000 and had been shown week by week 
in over 75 local movie houses in Detroit. 

The Wednesday breakfast session on pub- 
lic relations showed that managers realize 
their obligation to gain citizen support for 
good government, while respecting the canon 
of professional ethics which forbids them to 
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thrust themselves forward or to seek per- 
sonal publicity. Councilmen come and go; 
the first council under a new manager char- 
ter may be full of enthusiasm, but later ones 
may be lukewarm. Somehow the values of 
managership must be driven home to the 
voters without touting the value of the man- 
ager. Frank relations with the newspapers, 
ready acceptance of invitations to talk to 
local groups (at the cost of evenings which 
might be used for relaxation), enlisting the 
interest of high school students, and prompt 
handling of small complaints were some of 
the policies described. 

The leader of the discussion on personnel 
problems, G. Lyle Belsley, director of the 
Civil Service Assembly, got plenty of what 
he was after. There was unanimous agree- 
ment on the desire for a merit system but 
considerable questioning of “civil service” 
machinery which too often is a one-way door 
to public employment, with no exit facil- 
ities. Mr. Belsley was ready enough to join 
in condemning what he called “pseudo-civil- 
service” and painted an inviting picture of 
the modern personnel office as a real service 
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agency. Many of the managers seemed to 
feel that free power to dismiss was so im- 
portant that they preferred to handle per- 
sonnel problems themselves. It was gener- 
ally agreed that not enough use was made of 
the probationery period as an element in the 
testing of new employees on the job, a 
selective device quite as significant as a 
formal entrance test. 

The session on matters pertaining to the 
profession did not seem to me as fruitful 
as others. To facilitate discussion, the head- 
quarters staff had prepared a digest of points 
made at previous conferences concerning 
the eight topics on the agenda. But even 
with this help there was not time for more 
than one or two brief remarks on most of 
the questions. The most significant conclu- 
sion, I thought, was that the managers had 
a duty to further the profession by helping 
to train future administrators and that defi- 
nite efforts should be made to procure funds 
for apprentice-fellowships, since in most 
communities it would be difficult to put an 
out-of-town beginner on the payroll. It 
seemed to be the sentiment that there was 
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little which the Association could do in the 
case of unwarranted dismissal of a city 
manager. 

At the concluding business session, the 
outstandingly important report presented 
and approved was that on training. This 
was a comprehensive, well-considered docu- 
ment, of which more will be heard, and 
which it would be unfair to try to sum- 
marize in this brief article. Its recommenda- 
tions were in close accord with those of 
groups of educators who have recently con- 
sidered the problems of training for the pub- 
lic service,” who will feel encouraged that 
the practical administrators see eye-to-eye 
with them. Other Association committees on 
tenure, on separations, and on professional 
conduct made reports. The Association rep- 
resentatives on the National Management 
Council, National Research Council, Amer- 
ican Standards Association, and National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting also 
presented brief progress reports. 

The city managers’ annual conference sel- 
dom adopts resolutions condemning or ap- 
proving this or that, but this year they 
unanimously went on record in favor of the 
merit system, putting the weight of the 
organization behind the current strong move- 
ment to further that objective. The final 
business of the conference was the election 
of new officers: president, Hollis R. Thomp- 
son, Berkeley, California; and three vice- 
presidents: E. C. Rutz, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; E. M. Knox, High Point, North Caro- 
lina; and Harold H. Everett, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts. 





2 Training for the Public Service. Edited by 
Morris B. Lambie. Publication No. 49, Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
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At the closing banquet, Walter J. Millard, 
who as field representative of the National 
Municipal League has helped to fight the 
battle for the manager government in so 
many communities, professed to take a look 
at city managers. Perhaps he reflected a 
somewhat paternal pride; in any case, his 
view was complimentary, both to the man- 
agers and the unobtrusive but heroic work 
they are doing for good government and the 
enrichment of human life. 

The great majority of the delegates stayed 
over Thursday to visit the Norris Dam and 
the model town of Norris, to hear Town 
Manager James M. Bradner, Jr. tell of the 
interesting experiments in the organization 
of community activities there being carried 
on, and to listen to Chairman Arthur E. 
Morgan of the TVA Board of Directors 
speak en “The Products and By-Products 
of TVA.” It was heartening to see this pow- 
erful agency of the federal government car- 
rying out the principle by which city man- 
agers, too, live: that every product, whether 
flood control, cheap power, or cheap fertil- 
izer, should have as by-product a construc- 
tive social attitude and consideration of the 
best interests of workers and citizens. 

The twenty-second annual conference of 
the city managers was in every way a suc- 
cess. These city managers, individually and 
as a professional group, are making large- 
contributions toward improved local gov- 
ernment administration. I am at a loss to 
understand why twice or three times 106 
managers were not at Knoxville. Perhaps 
these 106 are the cream of the profession, 
but I know of many others who are doing 
good jobs. And yet no manager is so good 
that he cannot learn something from others 
in his profession. 


= 











City Managers Appraise Their Profession’ 


By H. L. WOOLHISER! 


City Manager, Winnetka, Illinois 


Mr. Woolhiser, as the retiring president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, outlined some of the current problems of the city 
manager profession, at the recent annual conference of the Association. 


HE International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, having passed its twenty- 
first birthday, is now definitely of age 
as a professional organization. In_ the 
twenty-one years since eight city managers 
met for the first annual conference, the num- 
ber of council-manager cities has grown to 
461 cities and counties, and an attendance 
at this conference of 106 managers, a new 
record exceeding by 10 per cent the attend- 
ance at any previous conference. But our 
growth has not been in numbers only, for 
the Association has developed an ever broad- 
ening service to its membership and to the 
cause of good government generally. Of 
even greater importance is the development 
of a strong professional attitude on the part 
of city managers. The profession is not a 
static one but rather one which offers a chal- 
lenge and opportunity to participate ef- 
fectively in improving the administration 
of American cities. Thus our Association has 
a vital interest not only in the progress of 
the city manager profession itself but also 
in improved city government in general. At 
this time, when many commentators declare 
that we are definitely emerging from the de- 
pression, it is appropriate to consider a few of 
the problems and basic relationships that 
confront our profession. 
City government on the whole has shown 
remarkable ability to take punishment and 





*Abstract of the presidential address delivered 
at the twenty-second annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at 
Knoxville, October 21, 1935. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Woolhiser holds a degree 
in electrical engineering from the University of 
Wisconsin and for one year was on the faculty 
of the College of Engineering; consulting engi- 
neer, 1914-17; and since May 1, 1917, city man- 
ager of Winnetka, Illinois. 


to surmount the tremendous obstacles thrown 
up by the depression. Three years ago there 
was a concerted attack on government which 
promised to go a long way in wrecking some 
of the most useful municipal institutions. 
From one end of the country to the other a 
cry was raised against the waste of govern- 
ment, the iniquities of the bureaucrats, and 
the necessity for drastic curtailment of the 
scope and functions of public administration. 
It is of great interest and of underlying sig- 
nificance, according to U. S. Civil Service 
Commissioner L. D. White, that this assault 
upon governmental expenditure has practic- 
ally disappeared from the country in 1934. 
“There is general recognition now on all 
hands that government, federal, state, and 
municipal, is the principal agency on which 
the people can rely to meet the staggering 
problems of relief, construction, education, 
and public health — all representing tasks 
well established in the governmental struc- 
ture but acquiring a new significance at the 
present time.” 

Despite many severe curtailments of es- 
sential activities, which are bound to have 
long-run detrimental effects on the public 
welfare and despite many blows to the mor- 
ale of municipal service, it is easy to find a 
silver lining to the cloud. Cities have been 
resilient; they have learned to cut costs, to 
make adjustment, to co-operate with each 
other and with other levels of government: 
and they have in many ways substantially 
broadened their outlook with respect to the 
welfare of their citizens. In painting the 
bright spots in this picture, I believe coun- 
cil-manager cities and city managers should 
receive much credit. 

While the movement for council-manager 
government most definitely does not involve 
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propaganda activities by this Association, 
this being essentially a function of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and other reform 
organizations, its development is naturally 
of interest to city managers, as providing the 
opportunity and future for the city manager 
profession. The growth of the 
council-manager movement has 
continued, although it has 
slowed down during the depres- 
sion. Current statistics indicate 
a renewal of interest and that 
the movement is again getting 
back into its stride. Of the cities 
voting’ on the plan, the per- 
centage of adoptions was 55 per 
cent in 1932, 37 per cent in 
1933, and 28 per cent in 1934. 
For the first eight months of 
this year, 12, or 50 per cent of 
the 24 cities voting on the plan, 
have adopted it. These 12 adop- 
tions in eight months compare 
with 7 for all of last year and 10 for 1933. 
These percentages constitute a better rec- 
ord than appears on the surface, when it is 
remembered that many cities, in the process 
of acquiring council-manager government, 
defeat the plan one or more times before 
finally adopting it, and also that the aban- 
donments are so few as to be negligible. 

It was never contended that the adoption 
of any form of government would automatic- 
ally guarantee good government forever. It 
is contended, however, that a city govern- 
ment based on a good charter of the type of 
the Model City Charter would encourage 
good results if a community really desired 
effective city service at reasonable cost. 
Where such a civic background has existed 
or has been developed, the council-manager 
plan has produced outstanding improve- 
ment; and even where it has not existed, 
some measure of improvement has resulted 
because the plan makes it difficult for the 
council to evade responsibility for results. 

An essential for good municipal govern- 
ment is an interested and intelligent citizen- 
ship, and this end cannot be secured in a 
year or a decade. There are aspects of this 
deeper problem which must be solved if the 
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council-manager plan is to reach its fullest 
possibilities. I refer to the problem of citizen 
participation in local government and the 
problem of political leadership in city affairs. 
In some respects these problems are more 
critical for council-manager government than 
for the older governmental 
forms. 

Where local government is 
split up, much use is made of 
the services of citizens on ad- 
ministrative boards and com- 
missions. While this constitutes 
a somewhat serious handicap 
administratively, it does provide 
an outlet for civic interest along 
numerous lines. Where patron- 
age government obtains, there 
is of course a great inducement 
to civic activity on the part of 
those who have, or hope to 
achieve, a selfish stake in the 
government. The premise of 
council-manager government precludes the 
sale of municipal jobs in exchange for civic 
or political activity; the only inducement 
that can be offered for civic or political 
activity is the unselfish appeal of the city 
welfare and the personal satisfaction to civic- 
minded citizens resulting from participation 
as community leaders in the development of 
public opinion on the many legitimate issues 
of municipal politics and the selection of 
qualified representatives for elective office. 
Because of these limitations, there seems to 
be a need for future experimentation in the 
fuller use of citizen advisory committees and 
for the encouragement of other organized 
community or interest groups geared into the 
major governing body of the city. 

Political leadership is as essential to local 
government as it is to state or national gov- 
ernment. Too often in the past, cities have 
secured this necessary element from the local 
political machines of the national parties, 
which have no logical relationship to mu- 
nicipal issues and no interest therein beyond 
patronage. The council-manager idea out- 
laws municipal patronage and makes every 
effort to separate national partisanship from 
local governmental problems. 
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Theoretically, at least, the political lead- 
ership in a council-manager city resides in 
the city council and its chairman, the mayor. 
The city manager is supposed scrupulously 
to avoid any activity which partakes of 
political leadership, even if he is qualified to 
fill such a role. Fortunate is the manager 
whose mayor can function adequately in this 
capacity, leaving the manager entirely to his 
administrative duties. Often mayors are 
selected who are high-minded citizens and 
excellent council members but who do not 
appreciate the importance of functioning as 
the political leader in city affairs. Some- 
times, although not often, the city manager 
is tempted in a situation of this kind to 
provide the needed leadership. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSION 


A few city managers have declared that 
the manager is destined to get the reputation 
of being the influence behind the council and 
must ride or fall with the council, no mat- 
ter how scrupulously he tries to keep on his 
own side of the fence, and that therefore he 
may as well assume an aggressive relation- 
ship when opportunity is presented for rec- 
ommendations on policy questions. Some 
political scientists have expressed the opinion 
that a city manager’s duties are so closely 
related to council policies that he is in effect 
a “political administrator” and should expect 
to be displaced when his council is over- 
turned by the electorate, especially if con- 
troversial policies are an issue. Up to the 
present time it seems apparent that the 
original principle that the manager, as a de- 
tached administrator eschewing any sem- 
blance of political leadership, should expect 
to have a permanent tenure irrespective of 
council ‘changes has not been sufficiently 
tested in our larger cities so that we can 
say that a definite practice in this respect 
has been established. There are many angles 
to this critical problem, and as yet there 
seems to be no definite consensus of opinion 
among city managers, although it has been 
discussed more or less at every conference 
since the beginning of our organization. Suf- 
fice it to say that these two problems of 
citizen participation and political leadership 
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are fundamental questions which are not yet 
solved. 

It is difficult to appraise the depression’s 
effect on the city manager profession. A 
rough criterion of professional standing is 
the percentage of all manager appointments 
that are received by experienced city man- 
agers on direct promotion or otherwise. This 
percentage, never greater than 30 per cent, 
dropped from that figure in 1931 to 17 per 
cent in 1932 and to 12 per cent in 1933. In 
1934 it rose again to 26 per cent. As the 
profession grows and council-manager cities 
increase in number and years of experience 
it would be expected that this percentage 
would gradually decline through the natural 
tendency to promote assistant managers, de- 
partment heads, or to take experienced men 
from other branches of the public service. 
The fact that 70 to 80 per cent of all man- 
ager appointments each year are new men 
entering the profession illustrates the chang- 
ing personnel of our group and points to the 
never-ending obligation which the profession 
has for the training of its new members in 
professional standards and ethics. 

The annual turn-over of city managers 
was 18 per cent in 1931, 14 per cent in 
1932, 19 per cent in 1933, and 15 per cent 
in 1934. If the present trend this year con- 
tinues, we should be able to report a turn- 
over for the year 1935 of only 12 per cent, 
a very favorable figure and one indicating 
a gradual lengthening of tenure. 

Despite instances where the electorate or 
council have not attained the ideals of coun- 
cil-manager government and where admit- 
tedly competent professional city managers 
have had to suffer undeserved dismissal for 
selfishly political reasons, there is conclusive 
evidence that progress is being made. In- 
dividual involvements of this kind are ter- 
ribly discouraging to the managers con- 
cerned, but perhaps they are only indications 
that the problems of citizen participation 
and political leadership have not been solved 
in these particular cities, rather than to be 
taken as an indictment of the council-man- 
ager plan itself or of the city manager pro- 
fession. Our main concern should be that 
our conduct as city managers should be as 
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free as possible from any ground for crit- 
icism. If we are sure of that, then our con- 
tribution will be permanent, and our individ- 
ual defeats and victories may be stepping 
stones by which city government makes slow 
and steady progress toward the higher stand- 
ard of community service. While we have 
made rapid strides in a technical and pro- 
fessional sense, we must not forget that the 
council-manager plan is after all the servant 
of municipal politics and simply a tool 
which the people who live in cities may use 
to their advantage when they so desire. 

A heartening sign of professional attain- 
ment is the recognition that is being ac- 
corded to city manager experience by other 
levels of government. This has been par- 
ticularly noticeable during the last few years, 
when many experienced city managers have 
been employed for administrative work by 
the state and federal governments. This is 
evidence, not only of professional recogni- 
tion but also of the fact that city manager 
training and experience qualifies for service 
anywhere in the larger public field of which 
municipal administration is only a part. Such 
a transfer practice is to be encouraged and 
adds substantially to the opportunities and 
outlook of our profession. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The past year has witnessed the develop- 
ment of a number of important service activ- 
ities. Last year the Association established 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, which already gives promise of 
developing into one of our most important 
functions. The first three of a series of 
courses in municipal administration were re- 
cently made available. These courses are 
“The Organization and Functions of Mu- 
nicipal Government,” “Municipal Personnel 
Administration,’ and ‘Municipal Public 
Works Administration.” Two other courses 
now in preparation are “Municipal Fire Ad- 
ministration,’ and “Technique of Municipal 
Administration.” I believe that this program 
for in-service training not only will afford an 
opportunity for city managers to keep 
abreast of the rapid changes in administra- 
tive procedure and methods but will also 
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provide a means for improving our qualifica- 
tions in fields not covered by our individual 
past training and experience. While these 
training courses are invaluable to us as city 
managers, they also have a great value for 
department heads who desire to improve 
themselves on the job or to prepare for ad- 
vancement as city managers. 

Another outstanding Association activity 
is The Municipal Year Book, the second edi- 
tion of which was published this year. This 
volume contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion on all American cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation and has been exceptionally well re- 
ceived everywhere. I cannot conceive of any 
municipal administrator not having a copy 
of this book in his office. 

What I wish especially to point out here 
is that the Association, through its training 
courses, The Municipal Year Book, and also 
through PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, is greatly 
enlarging its scope of influence and activity. 
Through these media we are making signifi- 
cant contributions to the art and science 
of management. 

The suggestion has been made from time 
to time that the city manager profession is 
well enough established and the Association 
old enough to undertake activities of profes- 
sional defense. The present policy limits the 
Association’s employment activities to serv- 
ing as an employment exchange through the 
biweekly News Letter; to making available 
to councils on request the detailed personnel 
records of members; and to distributing to 
appointing councils copies of the published 
pamphlets on The Qualifications and Selec- 
tion of a City Manager and Suggested Pro- 
cedure for Selecting a City Manager. In the 
case of separations the facts are compiled 
but no action is taken. This would involve a 
critical appraisal of each local situation, 
which might better be done, if at all, by 
some disinterested agency in each state. 
This matter involves the basic problems of 
political relationships, which I have already 
mentioned, as well as the question of tenure. 

It is a ticklish proposal; whether American 
municipal government is ready for that sort 
of professional activity may be doubted. The 
question has been raised, however, let us not 
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be afraid to consider it. 

Permit me to end this message with a note 
of hope and encouragement for the future. 
Council-manager cities and city managers 
have come through a trying period with 
many gains and accomplishments to their 
credit. Their prestige is undimmed. A high- 
minded, honest, and respectable career in 
the public service—that is the background 
of our profession. The appeal of it is our 
incentive; the possibility and the certainty 
of it is our future. Let us not, therefore, for- 
get our obligations—to continue our personal 
development, to stimulate improvement in 
our respective services, to remember the 
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need and responsibility for giving appren- 
tices administrative training, to cultivate 
co-operative relationships with other govern- 
ment agencies and officers, to keep our Asso- 
ciation informed about developments in our 
own Cities, to offer criticisms and suggestions 
for the good of the organization, to be 
friendly and helpful to neighboring man- 
agers, especially our new members, to en- 
courage state-wide meetings of managers, to 
be active in all official groups which aim at 
the improvement of public administration, 
and in short to cultivate in all our contacts 
and activities a throughgoing spirit of pro- 
fessional public service. 


Seeing the Community as a Whole’ 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW! 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Officials in each of the three levels of government—city, state, and federal— 
often are at odds in their relationships because of a “baffling type of con- 
fused thinking’’—the people of any community are citizens of all three units. 


HAT is the community? It may 

mean everything from a small neigh- 

borhood to the whole wide world; 
everything from a ward in a city to the Eng- 
lish-speaking part of the world with which 
we have peculiarly close cultural relations. 
It may mean everything from a city or a 
village that has entity as a municipality to 
that hemisphere that we call the Western 
World. And to us as citizens of the United 
States it may mean the very locality in 
which we live, which in itself may include 
only a few houses or the entire nation. 
When we attempt to see the community 





*An address delivered at the session on “The 
Human Objective of Administration,” at the 
twenty-second annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association at Knoxville, 
October 22, 1935. 

1 Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Brownlow, previous to 
serving as city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and of Knoxville, Tennessee, was Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia under President Wil- 
son. He served as president of the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1923. 


whole, each of us has to select for himself 
the definition of a community with which 
he is particularly concerned at that time 
and then to consider the community inter- 
ests of that particular unit in relation to 
those of other communities of which he is 
a part. 

For the present let us take as our com- 
munity the United States. It is also the 
state; it is also the region, speaking in eco- 
nomic terms; and particularly for us who 
are directly concerned with municipal gov- 
ernment, it means our city. 

I think if we are to see our community 
whole, we have to think of it in relation to 
our task. Those of us who are in municipal 
administration have many different tasks. 
Some have the task of general administra- 
tion, some have financial administration, 
while others have still further special re- 
sponsibilities. There is now a general recog- 
nition that for special, technological serv- 
ices we must employ persons who are par- 
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ticularly skilled in those special functions. 
There will probably be little dissent from 
that point of view, and yet I think that if 
we were to get the very best possible tech- 
nical man, give him the very widest powers, 
remove from his path all obstacles so that 
he could function freely within 
his specialty, we would yet 
have a long, long path ahead of 
us before we achieved the goal 
of acceptable municipal govern- 
ment. Regardless of his compe- 
tence as a specialist, the tech- 
nician cannot be considered to 
be serving his specialties; the 
specialty must be made to serve 
the community. 

Regardless of how we define 
the term community, however 
it may be organized politically, 
whatever may be its other char- 
acteristics, it is made up of hu- 
man beings, and those human 
beings, if we try to look at the community 
as a whole, may be regarded from two points 
of view: We see them collectively as the 
people; we see them separately as individu- 
als. And yet, because we fail sometimes to 
distinguish between those two aspects, we 
make arrangements for our governmental 
services, pursuing our specialties, without 
remembering that the persons who make up 
the whole, the people who are the commu- 
nity, are individuals. 

The very word “individual” indicates 
something that cannot be divided, and yet 
we are in our governmental relationships 
continually proceeding upon the theory that 
each one of them is divided. As a result, 
there enters into our consideration a force 
which consumes a very great deal of our 
thought and energy in inter-jurisdictional 
disputes between levels of government and 
between units of government on the same 
level. 

Let us take the horizontal plane first, 
using the region as our area of reference. 
There we will find cities, counties, villages, 
and townships; large towns, small towns. 
We will find within a particular city inde- 
pendent governmental agencies, the city per- 
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forming some functions, independent school 
boards performing others, while others are 
performed by a larger area called the county. 

All too often when we are considering the 
interests, the program, the expenses, and the 
financial resources of one of these organiza- 
tions, we think of ourselves, or 
act as if we thought of our- 
selves, as being in competition 
with others. When we adopt 
that competitive type of think- 
ing, we begin to think about our 
rights, the rights of the city as 
against the county, or as against 
the school board, even though 
each of the governmental or- 
ganizations is serving the same 
people in the same place and 
belonging to the general level 
that we call local government. 
It seems to be a characteristic 
of the human being that when 
his mind is centered upon his 
rights, he sometimes fails to think about his 
duties; and when one forgets to think about 
his duties, he is very likely, indeed, to 
neglect the end which he serves, if that duty 
involves service to a large group of people 
such as can be denominated a community. 

Suppose we leave for the moment that 
horizontal plane and consider the problem of 
trying to see the community whole with re- 
spect to the three principal levels of govern- 
ment that we have in this country—the fed- 
eral, the state, and the local. Here is the 
place where we seem to act as if each of 
these indivisible individuals were really three 
persons. I go about talking in the field of 
public administration to a great many ad- 
ministrators. When I am talking to one 
whose particular responsibility and attach- 
ment happens to be the federal government, 
he tells me how his work is being interfered 
with or being frustrated by state government 
or by local government. When I talk to an 
administrator connected with the state gov- 
ernment, he tells me on the one hand how 
his rights are being encroached upon by the 
federal government and how, on the other 
hand, his efforts to improve the service to 
the people are being frustrated by backward 
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and maladministered local governments. 
When I talk to administrators attached to 
local governments, I find them fearful that 
local self-government may be wiped out and 
convinced that we must stand together to 
fight for local home rule and local self-gov- 
ernment against the ever-encroaching power 
of the state. The federal man says the trou- 
ble is that the state and local governments 
will not take their share of the responsibility 
and pay their share of money; the state man 
talks about how the federal government will 
not give him enough money to carry on this 
or that function; and the local government 
people want to know why they have not had 
more administrative control over the funds 
which have come down to them as grants in 
aid either from the federal or state govern- 
ment. 

This seems to me to present a particularly 
baffling type of confused thinking, because 
the people who are concerned, the individ- 
uals who compose the people and who are 
the community, are all the same people. Not 
one of us can escape being a member of a 
community which has a local government. 
Not one of us can escape being a citizen of 
a state. Not one of us can escape being a 
citizen of the United States. Therefore if we 
are to see the community as a whole, we 
must, in our governmental relations, try to 
see all three of these principal levels of gov- 
ernment as they affect each other in terms 
of the human beings which they are sup- 
posed to serve. 

We find in a community that all three 
governments may come to the house every 
day. One government will bring a letter; 
another government will serve by a stamp 
certifying the milk that is delivered; an- 
other one will take the garbage away. The 
individuals, the family that live in that 
house, are not divided. They are citizens of 
all three. And yet, when a particular prob- 
lem comes up, one would think that these 
three levels of government, instead of being 
superimposed one upon the other, instead of 
being operated by exactly the same persons, 
were alien hostile nations, speaking different 
languages and having no interest whatsoever 
in common. 
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I think the time has come when we ought 
to consider more than we have the possibil- 
ities of co-operation between these vertical 
levels. We have some excellent examples. We 
have that of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads which has afforded effective 
co-operation between the federal government 
and the states, although many will agree 
with me that perhaps it has not gone down 
far enough to local governments. In the rural 
communities, we have in the county agent 
an excellent example of the possibilities of 
co-operation. The agent personifies and sym- 
bolizes that co-operation of the three levels 
of government. He is a federal official, he 
is a state official, and he is a county official. 
Of course he could have done as we some- 
times do in citizens’ organizations—fight for 
the county in the forenoon, the state in the 
afternoon, and the federal government at 
night; but it has been more convenient for 
him to operate as one individual. 

We are all citizens of those three govern- 
ments, but I do not believe that in the serv- 
ice activities of any one of them it is pos- 
sible to see the community whole unless we 
see the interests of all three governments as 
a whole, because those three governments 
represent all of the people of the country, 
and in the smallest community we cannot 
carry on a function which has been tradi- 
tionally so highly localized as police without 
having a possible effect and influence upon 
all the other communities in the entire 
nation. 

Within a single community we must also 
avoid a vice which is so familiar that every 
one of us is given to it. That is the vice of 
institutionalism, the identifying of oneself 
with a particular institution with which he 
is connected. It is a vice of my own. I 
think it is a vice that creeps upon us, so that 
if we are to avoid it at all, even for part of 
the time, we must give a great deal of con- 
scious thought to it. 

In the field of municipal government we 
are likely to think of the city as that cor- 
porate entity which derives its powers from 
certain legal documents, is limited in its 
powers by certain legal documents and cer- 
tain popular traditions, and to serve that 
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rather than the whole people. For example, 
a man in city government, let us say a city 
manager, may think of all the functions for 
which he is responsible but may consider 
that he has no interest in the school, no in- 
terest in the library (if that happens to be 
run by an independent board), no interest in 
the county, if there is an overlapping county. 
More than that, because it is only natural 
for us to think of the things for which we 
are directly charged with responsibility, he 
may think that those activities of the com- 
munity which have not been entrusted to 
government in any respect are no concern 
of the government. Yet how can the gov- 
ernment serve the people adequately and 
well unless we see or attempt to see the 
interests of all of the individuals who com- 
pose that people? This means that we have 
to step far beyond the organized govern- 
mental activities concerned, that we must 
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consider the wider social, economic, and cul- 
tural concerns, and that we must regard the 
people as indivisible human beings in whose 
service and for whose benefits these govern- 
ments are established. 

I believe that to the extent that we can 
see these wider relationships in the vertical 
plane, in the horizontal plane, in the vari- 
ous divisions of human interest and con- 
cern and think of ourselves and our special- 
ties as being only parts of a machinery by 
which the people as a whole, making up the 
community, desire to serve as best they pos- 
sibly can the individual human beings who 
compose the people—to that extent we will 
have advanced ourselves in this country fur- 
ther on the road toward that more perfect 
union that we set out to form and toward 
that more abundant life which is the prayer 
of each of us for himself, and should be the 
prayer of each of us for all. 


Toward a Municipal Career Service’ 


By LUTHER GULICK! 
Director, Institute of Public Administration; Eaton Professor of 
Municipal Science and Administration, Columbia University 


Mr. Gulick believes that if municipal government is to recruit its 
share of competent young men and women it must adopt the formula: 
“Pick ’em young; tell ’’em everything; and treat ’em rough but fairly.” 


"| NAHE rank and file of the personnel of 
municipal government is a great army 
of civilization. At the last count it 
numbered over one million men and women, 
made up of policemen, firemen, teachers, ex- 
ecutives, clerks, medical officers, engineers, 
fiscal officers, janitors, and other professional, 
skilled, and unskilled workers. Almost every 


*Abstract of an address delivered at the session 
on “The Human Objective of Administration,” 
at the twenty-second annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at 
Knoxville on October 22, 1935. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Gulick has been director, 
Institute of Public Administration, New York 
City, since 1921; has been lecturer and professor 
of municipal administration, Columbia University 
since 1922; and was secretary and director, Coin 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. 


profession, specialization, and skill is repre- 
sented. 

The improvement of the technical qual- 
ifications of municipal service during the 
past generation has been phenomenal. We 
sometimes overlook this in our criticism of 
spoils and in our enthusiasm to go on to 
still further advancement of the service. 
Even the worst spoilsmen have discovered 
that it pays to give good government and 
that no administration can give good service 
without reliance upon a considerable propor- 
tion of technically equipped personnel. The 
advancements of technology and science 
have in and of themselves narrowed the pro- 
portion of places with which the spoilsman 
can play, even in those cities which have no 
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civil service and no classification. In an age 
of technology the work to be done often 
“classifies” itself, puts itself on a merit basis 
without waiting for laws or regulations. As 
a result, the point of glaring failure in our 
public personnel is to be found outside of 
the realm of recognized technology, that is, 
in the field of general administration, man- 
agement, and the clerical, fiscal, and social 
services. We already know how to take care 
of the others, the technical group; in fact, 
they often take care of themselves. 

The problem of better municipal person- 
nel thus simmers down primarily to the non- 
technological services. Our failure at this 
point has been crucial, because these non- 
technological posts are the center and brains 
of administration. They co-ordinate the gov- 
ernment and keep it running in accordance 
with the policies laid down by the unpaid 
and elected public servants. 

How is government to bring into its serv- 
ice its share of the men and women of supe- 
rior ability and character for these non-tech- 
nological posts, that is, for the administra- 
tive, managerial, clerical, fiscal, and social 
services? The answer is simple: follow the 
lead of American business and professional 
life and offer young men and women of ca- 
pacity and character a career. 

What does a young man want when he be- 
gins to think of doing something in the world 
and supporting himself and his family? He 
wants a life work, an honorable occupation 
which he can enter as soon as he is ready 
and pursue until he is through, with oppor- 
tunities to advance as he earns them. He 
wants a decent living, reasonable security, 
and the respect of his neighbors, his family, 
and himself. That is all summed up in the 
word “career.” In spite of periods of in- 
security, business and the professions offer a 
young man such careers. The essential ele- 
ments of the career system, as we see them 
in business and the professions, may be 
summed up by the formula: Pick ’em young, 
tell em everything, and treat ’em rough but 
fairly. 

To my mind the outstanding blunder of 
American civil service policy has been its 
failure to insist upon “picking °em young.” 
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Outside of the casual and the unskilled 
labor, 90 to 95 per cent of the public serv- 
ants should enter the service on leaving 
school, college, or university. Men of first- 
rate brains and character are for sale only 
once in their lifetime—at age 20 to 23. By 
the time they are 25 or 30 or 40 they are 
started on their careers and cannot be had. 
If we want the best we must pick ’em young 
—we'll never catch them later. 

The next task is to “tell ‘em everything.” 
In business this means first the acceptance 
of the idea that the young recruit isn’t ex- 
pected to be of any use at the start and the 
establishment of a regular plan of putting 
the young man at one job after another in 
various departments until “he knows the 
business.”” Then he is given his first re- 
sponsibility. Government can and should do 
the same thing. 

“Treat ‘em rough but fairly” is the task 
of maintaining vigorous competition and 
eliminating or leaving behind the “weak 
sisters.” This is an extraordinarily difficult 
job, even for private business, and doubly 
difficult in government. But it can be done. 
Proper personnel offices and the use of serv- 
ice records can be helpful, but it is primar- 
ily the job of the administrator. We got off 
to a bad start in America when we estab- 
lished our first civil service commissions in 
1883. We thought we could purify person- 
nel by negative prohibitions, by guaranteeing 
tenure, and by taking the problem of per- 
sonnel out of the day-to-day work of govern- 
ment and turning it over to an independent 
commission. We even thought that partisan- 
ship would be cancelled out through bi- 
partisan appointments, only to discover, as 
Governor Alfred E. Smith has put it, that 
this gave us ‘“‘a double dose of politics.” Per- 
sonnel is so intimately a part of government 
management that it cannot be torn out for 
separate handling. 

Now that we are getting squared away 
with a constructive view of personnel admin- 
istration and a true appreciation of the uses 
and limits of a civil service commission, it 
should not take us long to put personnel 
administration on an up-to-date basis. Obvi- 
ously there can be no career service, no 
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merit system, without personnel departments 
and personnel officers to handle the admin- 
istrative features. In the smaller units it 
is not possible to set up any elaborate ma- 
chinery, but every manager and every de- 
partment head with 100 employees or more 
should designate some person as 
“personnel officer” as a matter 
of routine, just as we now des- 
ignate purchasing officers and 
budget officers. In the smaller 
communities the examining and 
selecting process can best be 
done through a state depart- 
ment or through the help of 
some nearby city or county unit 
and through the joint use of 
eligible lists. Where suitable ac- 
tion is not taken by the state, 
it would be entirely feasible for 
a league of municipalities to 
offer its services. This is espe- 
cially true of post-entry train- 
ing. In the development of career services 
for state and local government the existing 
associations of public officials can be of 
great assistance, especially in the establish- 
ment of standards and in building profes- 
sional group solidarity. 

The group solidarity of all public employ- 
ees, particularly those in the local govern- 
ment services, is a matter of the greatest 
importance in the development of career 
service. Individual groups like the managers, 
the finance officers, the teachers, are already 
organized. But do they stop to consider 
that they are also part of a greater group 
which goes to make up the appointive public 
service as a whole? Do they realize that 
each group by itself is all but powerless to 
see adopted its own highest ideals except as 
part of a larger program which will demand 
the joint action of all? No professional 
workers can hope to achieve a permanent ad- 
vance in the personnel standards of their 
little group except as this is brought about 
as part of a general movement involving all 
groups. If we agree to tolerate bad stand- 
ards, poor salaries, or the continuation of 
spoils in any area, the poison will spread. 
We all meet in the taxpayer’s pocket and in 
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the service of the same citizen. It’s about 
time we got over this “holier than thou” 
separatist idea and realized that any real 
advance of the American public service to a 
permanent new higher plane must come all 
along the line and include all groups sup- 
ported directly or indirectly 
from public funds. 

Every career has its appren- 
ticeship period. This is true of 
young doctors, lawyers, and 
bankers no less than of car- 
penters, paperhangers, and 
plumbers. It follows that the 
public service must also be re- 
garded as needing its appren- 
ticeship period, a period which 
cannot be hurdled through any 
kind of special training or cram- 
ming for examinations. If we 
are to have apprenticeship in 
the public service there are two 
obvious requirements: first, def- 
inite provision for a steady stream of 
apprentices under a supervised educational 
plan; and, second, sufficient patience on 
the part of managers, department heads, 
and personnel officers so that they will 
recognize that the newest employees, at 
the foot of the career ladder, are really “in 
training” and not as yet “in service” and 
are to be handled and supervised accord- 
ingly. This idea is almost universal in large 
scale private business; why should it be 
difficult to bring about its establishment in 
public business? Where it has already been 
tried, as in certain city manager cities, it has 
been successful. The universities are eager 
to co-operate, and scores of the best men 
and women, as they finish school and col- 
lege, are more than ready to enter at little or 
no salary, provided only that there is future 
opportunity. 

With its present tasks American democ- 
racy will not be fit to survive if it continues 
to pursue its past notorious personnel pol- 
icies. We don’t run self-government for the 
sake of the payroll but for the sake of the 
service. What we now need is not patronage 
for the politician, not jobs for the needy, but 
careers for the capable and ambitious. 











The City’s Part in Regional Development* 


By EARLE S$ 


. DRAPER! 


Director of Land Planning and Housing, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


The city is dependent on the surrounding region and must therefore look 
beyond its walls, says Mr. Draper,if the problems of the area are to be solved. 


OMETIME in the past there conceiv- 

ably existed cities that were economic- 

ally self-contained, capable of living 
within their own walls. If such cities did 
exist, they no longer do. The city has over- 
flowed its walls. In fact in some of the older 
cities of Europe the original wall has become 
the location of a circumferential boulevard— 
as the Ringstrasse of Vienna. 

The overflow of the city is not expressed 
merely by the addition and spread of build- 
ings and developments; it is not entirely 
encompassed by the existent limits of the 
metropolitan area. The overflow is repre- 
sented by the thousands that pour into the 
city each day by rail, auto, and plane; by 
the thousands that depart each night; by 
the vast amounts of foodstuffs and raw 
materials that stream in hourly from the 
broad countryside; by the manufactures and 
varied goods that stream out; by the flood 
of pleasure seekers that leave their offices 
and homes on Saturday and Sunday for the 
mountains, the seaside, the country; by the 
caravan of week-end shoppers and pleasure 
seekers from the country. 

The city no longer stands alone. It is 
really but a part of a social and economic 
organism, an important part—a nucleus— 
but merely a part. The whole organism is 
the region, that rather wide-flung area about 
the city that serves and is served by the 
city, that area whose economic and social 
ties take no account of administrative 





*An address delivered at the session on “The 
Human Objective of Administration,” at the 
twenty-second annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, at Knoxville 
on October 22, 1935. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Draper, prior to coming 
to his present position, was a landscape architect 
in the South, where he has prepared many town 
plans. 


frontiers, whether they be municipal, county, 
or state. This region, which may embrace 
several other cities and towns, is so intim- 
ately concerned with the city that all plan- 
ning for the city, public or private, must 
take it into account. City planning for the 
city’s own good must broaden the base of its 
considerations. It must go without the city 
walls. 

Granted, you might say, that the city is 
intimately related to and a good deal de- 
pendent on the region in which it is located. 
That is an interesting and hardly disputable 
fact—perhaps nothing new. But what of it? 
What can be done about it, or why should 
anything be done about it? The idea that 
a city is a part of the fabric of a region can 
be made useful to the city in a number of 
ways. For purposes of convenience these 
ways may be grouped into those directly re- 
lated to the problems of the city and those 
indirectly related. 


Drrect BENEFITS 


Planning problems within the city may 
derive direct benefits from the adoption of 
a regional outlook. Once the viewpoint is 
broadened, new relations are disclosed; new 
light is thrown on old problems. Let me 
illustrate: the Regional Planning Federation 
of the Tri-State District with its center in 
Philadelphia has recognized that many prob- 
lems peculiar to a single unit can be more 
effectively solved by the cooperative action 
of all the units. Until the formation of the 
Planning Federation, some 357 political units, 
acting independently and with little co-ordi- 
nation, had been seeking to provide, each in 
its own way, transportation and highway sys- 
tems, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, park and recreation areas. These and 
other public conveniences of the various 
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communities are necessarily inter-related 
and can best and most economically be pro- 
vided for by co-operative action, without 
reference to the limitations of arbitrary 
political boundaries. The regional point of 
view here eliminates much of the wasteful- 
ness and ineffectiveness that 
must result from individual ac- 
tions. The same principle may 
be applied to urban-rural re- 
gions unified by common prob- 
lems of trade. 

Planning operations and zon- 
ing principles within the city 
must consider the outlying area 
to be truly effective. There are 
instances where a growth in 
centralization of activities in 
the city has been at the expense 
of smaller towns nearby. Ex- 
amples could be given where 
temporary gains of this sort re- 
sult in permanent maladjust- 
ments. You can’t rob the country to build 
up the city! 

The shoe to a degree is now on the other 
foot. Such a factor as high speed trans- 
portation has made satellite communities 
both possible and desirable. Manhattan Is- 
land has experienced a severe drop in resi- 
dential population. Recent trend studies in- 
dicate that the cities are losing some of their 
activities to the outlying area. This is par- 
ticularly true of industry. Ideas about the 
location of industry are changing. Universal 
availability of electricity has rendered in- 
dustry at once more mobile as to location 
and less of a nuisance to other land uses. 
Improved highways and use of the motor 
truck are causing certain types of industry 
to become more and more independent of 
railroad and water frontage. Congestion of 
central cities is forcing certain industries— 
not all by any means—to take advantage of 
these facilities to permit location in outlying 
districts. 

The New York Regional Survey showed 
that this was a striking tendency in such in- 
dustries as the heavy chemicals, copper re- 
fining, iron foundries, paint and soap, 
slaughtering, and woodworking; in fact, all 
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those industries of comparatively large size 
in which the time or service factor is unim- 
portant, requiring large ground area per 
person employed, having nuisance features 
such as odors, noise, high fire hazard, requir- 
ing specialized buildings, faced with serious 
problems of waste disposal, and 
demanding large quantities of 
fuel and water. New industries, 
acting under the same princi- 
ples, tend to locate in the outly- 
ing area or outlying centers. 
This shift from the city, espe- 
cially when accompanied by a 
corresponding population move- 
ment, means a loss to the city 
of much taxable wealth. How- 
ever, this movement in many 
cases is founded on sound prin- 
ciples, and there is little that 
the city can do to avert it if 
there are no suitable sites with- 
in the city limits. The city that 
will so organize its services, its system of 
taxation, its provision for improvements, to 
gain rather than lose from the trend towards 
decentralization (and it can be done) is the 
city that will use less red ink in the future. 

With the development of satellite towns, 
the city’s commercial, financial, transporta- 
tion, and amusement functions will not lose 
but may actually gain in volume. Land 
values increase on a sounder, more stabilized 
basis; for the city is building with reference 
to its true economic functions. There are, 
furthermore, benefits both to land and peo- 
ple in the long run through the greater 
elimination of nuisance features and conges- 
tions. Hence, it behooves the cities to ap- 
praise the values of their outlying areas in 
light of their present and future commercial 
and industrial possibilities and to plan and 
zone with reference to, rather than contrary 
to, economic forces. 


DRAPER 


INDIRECT BENEFITS 


The foregoing suggestions relate to direct 
benefits within a city that a regional point 
of view may bring about. The city can de- 
rive some indirect —but nevertheless very 
real—benefits by thinking in terms of the 
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area without its walls. This thinking must 
be based on the actual conditions that stamp 
that area as unique or at least outstanding 
—the conditions that give this area its re- 
gional coherence. 

What are the region’s natural resources? 
Are these resources being utilized or not? If 
they are utilized, is the utilization of the 
most productive sort possible? Is the region 
a heavy exporter of farm products, or does 
it process its own raw materials? Has it the 
benefit of historical or scenic assets, or is it 
making its own history or developing its own 
scenery in its everyday activities? 


EFFECT OF TOURISM 


Let us develop some of these points. An 
obvious asset to some regions is the pos- 
sibility of attracting a greater share of tour- 
ist trade. This is becoming to be recognized 
as a definite industry, and has been distin- 
guished by the name of tourism. There are 
dozens of villages in New England whose 
summer visitors outnumber their permanent 
population by 200 or 300 per cent. This 
increase represents to a large degree the 
seasonal “flight from the city.” But those 
cities in whose regions this flight finally 
comes to roost benefit from it. Many regions 
have untapped assets that would attract 
much of this industry there. 

Cities of Eastern Tennessee are realizing 
wealth and should realize much more 
through their proximity to the mountains. 
This is particularly true of Knoxville, which 
has been advertised in many places‘as the 
“Gateway to the Smokies.” Yet, Knoxville 
must do more than put up signs to derive 
the maximum benefit. Knoxville benefits di- 
rectly by the tourists stopping in Knoxville 
on their way to the Smokies, and indirectly 
by the increase in wealth to its trade ter- 
ritory—a good deal of which finds its way 
to the city in one form or another. Yet, if 
Knoxville has the welfare of the region at 
heart, it must not protest if in the future 
the welfare and convenience of tourists de- 
mand that main thoroughfares to the 
Smokies, on account of increased travel, by- 
pass around the city in giving access to this 
vacationland to travelers from other sections. 
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Leaders of thought in the cities must 
take the lead in preventing the exploitation 
of outstanding scenic resources of the rural 
areas of the region — the country people 
rarely realize the importance of protecting 
the scenic assets which tourists come to see. 
Not until too late is it realized that the de- 
velopment of “rural slums” on scenic high- 
ways drives away the very trade that the hot 
dog stands, billboards, and filling stations 
have been built to serve. There are many 
forms of economic suicide—this is one! 

Our cities are becoming alive to the wealth 
inherent in tourism. To capitalize fully on 
it the cities should analyze the possibilities 
of their regions from this point of view. 
What can be done to induce this traffic? 
What do tourists look for and want? How 
can the unique qualities of the region supply 
these wants? Will better roads to areas of 
recreational attraction encourage this indus- 
try? Where is the possible market demand 
for the recreational products the region has 
to offer? Tourism like other industries needs 
study; and the region should be evaluated 
with reference to the findings of such study. 

Such a study might reveal surprising re- 
sults. Chicago is scarcely thought of in 
terms of a summer resort. Yet, a good deal 
of the “flight from the city” is balanced in 
Chicago by the presence of a particular re- 
source there that is not generally shared by 
Chicago’s region. That is the proximity of 
the city to Lake Michigan. The summer’s 
heat of the prairies drives many to Chicago 
for relief. Certain lake-side Chicago hotels 
are annually forced to make radical rate 
readjustments to attract business after the 
summer inflow ceases. 

The possibilities of the city’s trade area— 
within or without the region—should con- 
cern the city. It has already been shown 
that the city’s well-being is dependent to a 
measure on the well-being of its trade area. 
It is axiomatic that every influence that 
serves to increase the well-being of a city’s 
hinterland or trade area serves also—indi- 
rectly but actually—to promote the well- 
being of the city. 

There are a number of towns whose inter- 
ests are so intimately related to the country- 
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side that the relation is apparent to the most 
superficial observer. Fargo and the Canadian 
cities in the prairie provinces, with their rows 
of grain elevators silhouetted against the sky, 
reflect their dependence on the wheat areas 
they serve. The California valley cities with 
their dependence on irrigation farms are an- 
other example. The pious hope of the city 
that its trade area will intensify and expand 
and that its inhabitants will become fab- 
ulously rich and lose little time in trans- 
ferring some of that wealth to the city is not 
enough. Action is needed. 

The city is the market center of the re- 
gion. Certainly it should be in a position 
to advise the region concerning marketing 
problems, both as to the machinery of mar- 
keting operation and the kind of produce 
calculated to be the most successful. Wash- 
ington co-operatives sell apples in New 
York; California sells fruit in Florida. There 
are lessons in this for the trade areas of 
many cities. The city is one of the vital 
pulse centers of the country. It is in a posi- 
tion to recognize market symptoms and to 
convey this information to its region. 


REGIONAL PoINT oF VIEW 


But before the city can successfully advise 
its trade area, it must know its trade area 
thoroughly— its resources, its present utiliza- 
tion of those resources, its possibilities. The 
city must adopt a regional point of view. 

A knowledge of the regional trend is use- 
ful to the city. Even though this trend is 
found to be negative, the realization of it 
might suggest methods for combating it. 
Trend knowledge leads to sound regional 
policy. Spokane is dependent to a measure 
on the forest resources of the Panhandle 
of Idaho. If Spokane is to continue to bene- 
fit from this resource, better methods of for- 
estry must be adopted. This is even more 
true of Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, and 
Everett. The ghost towns on the bleak and 
worthless tracts of cut-over land in the trade 
areas of the cities of the Northern Lake 
States mark the spot where the trade area 
was once a source of wealth to the cities. 
Cities of those regions have realized that a 
“penny-wise-pound-foolish” policy does not 


pay in regional development. 

Again let me point out that the city must 
know its region and recognize the regional 
trend. Take the case of Duluth and the pro- 
posed deepening of the channels of the St. 
Lawrence to permit navigation of ocean ves- 
sels. Duluth is a great shipping point for 
the iron ore of northern Minnesota, which 
eventually finds its way to the lake blast 
furnaces of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, and to the inland furnaces at Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown. The Minnesota ore 
resources are inevitably declining in quality. 
It will not be long before the mines will be 
reduced to ores of about 40 per cent qual- 
ity. On the other hand, there are some re- 
serves of ore on an island near Newfound- 
land, and the largest reserves of fine ore 
(about 60 per cent) in the world in Brazil. 

If ocean navigation with its low rates be- 
come possible to the blast furnaces of the 
lake states, what will be the future position 
of Duluth and its region when the quality 
of its ore declines? Duluth should be pre- 
pared for a policy of action. For instance, 
since lower state taxes on the ores would 
tend to equalize the disadvantage of their 
declining quality, Duluth might wish to ad- 
vocate such a policy. 

The citation of these instances where 
sound and active recognition of the city’s 
dependence on the region may be of benefit 
— direct or indirect — to the city merely 
scratch the surface of an intriguing and 
fruitful topic. City officials are the men, 
perhaps more than any others, who hold the 
responsibility for the future of American 
cities in their hands. Some of the cities they 
manage are sick, others slightly below par; 
few are normal, and rare is the one that is 
free from vexatious problems. No matter 
whether the city be well or sick, increasing 
or decreasing in population, its future will 
be written in terms of the success or failure 
of the region. Municipal administrators 
should take it upon themselves to appraise 
the possibilities not only of their trade areas 
but of the larger region, and then strive by 
every means possible to see that the city 
does its part in regional development. Let 
the city look beyond its walls for its future! 











New Legislation Affecting Cities 


The more important new laws affecting cities, enacted by the state legislatures 
which met this year, are here briefly summarized by the state correspondents 
of PuBtic MANAGEMENT. Summaries for twenty-five states have appeared in 
previous issues; reports for the remaining states will appear next month. 


Alabama 


NCLUDED among some 600 new acts 

passed by the 1935 legislature were sev- 
eral important measures pertaining to cities 
and counties. The general revenue bill (1) 
limits the fees and commissions that may be 
received by the probate judge, tax assessor, 
and tax collector; (2) requires cities and 
counties to pay the state tax on gasoline 
purchased for their own use; (3) increases 
the average annual compensation of sheriffs 
by $1,400; and (4) increases the licenses 
for chain stores by 50 per cent. Other 
finance legislation limits the annual pay of 
county officers to $6,000, surplus fees to go 
into the county general fund; requires uni- 
form county accounting under the super- 
vision of the state comptroller; provides for 
the form, content, and procedure of county 
budgets; prohibits counties from issuing 
warrants until cash is available for their pay- 
ment; makes periodic audits of county gov- 
ernments mandatory; regulates the sale of 
county and municipal bonds to federal agen- 
cies; and authorizes the state to write surety 
bonds for city and county officers. 

Several bills were passed which concern 
the public works programs of cities and 
counties, enlarging their borrowing powers 
and creating public bodies. Cities and coun- 
ties are authorized to purchase and construct 
water works systems and to take over exist- 
ing utilities or construct new ones. Pro- 
vision is also made for the creation of hous- 
ing authorities to engage in slum clearance 
and housing projects. In each instance the 
city or county may issue bonds to carry on 
the authorized projects. Other legislation 
pertaining to cities and counties includes 
acts (1) creating county welfare units and a 
welfare board in each county; (2) permit- 
ting mayors to remit fines and to grant 


probation; (3) legalizing Sunday picture 
shows, baseball games, and other amuse- 
ments in six Alabama cities; and (4) author- 
izing a full-time health officer and health 
department in each county. Although local 
in application, one of the most important 
acts passed creates a civil service commis- 
sion for Jefferson County and for the cities 
of Birmingham and Bessemer. Employees 
in these jurisdictions are to be recruited on 
the basis of competitive examinations. The 
system is to be administered by a three 
member commission and a personnel director 
appointed by and responsible to the com- 
mission, which is to be selected by a special 
citizens’ advisory commission named in the 
act. — W. V. Hottoway, University of 
Alabama. 


Arizona 


(y= two laws passed by the 1935 ses- 

sion of the Arizona legislature mate- 
rially affect local governments. The more 
important law makes city, county, and 
school district warrants assignable and spe- 
cifically requires local treasurers to accept 
in payment of local taxes, up to 75 per cent 
of the total amount, warrants issued by their 
respective governments. An _ emergency 
clause exempts the act from the referendum 
and puts it into immediate operation. The 
other act amends the 1933 permanent regis- 
tration law so as to make the clerks of in- 
corporated towns and cities responsible for 
registration of voters living within their re- 
spective boundaries and to require re-regis- 
tration of all such voters, beginning on July 
1, 1935. This law seems to serve no vital 
purpose, but it does uphold the state’s tra- 
dition of frequent changes in its system of 
registering voters—N. D. Houcuton, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 
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Colorado 

ITIES and towns must file copies of 

their budgets with the state tax com- 
mission, and an affidavit of such filing must 
be filed with the county treasurer, who is 
forbidden to draw a warrant for the expendi- 
ture of any local government until such affi- 
davit has been filed. The manufacture and 
sale of 3.2 per cent beer is authorized, and 
retailers must pay a state license of $25 and 
either a city license of $25 or a county 
license of $50. The regulation and control 
of intoxicating liquors is vested in a state 
licensing authority consisting of the secre- 
tary of state, and license fees are prescribed. 
The license in cities and towns is $150 for 
liquor stores, hotels, restaurants, etc., while 
the fee for places selling liquor for consump- 
tion on premises is $325, and cities and 
towns may retain all license fees collected 
by them. Local option is also permitted. 

A number of new laws relate to the de- 
posit of public funds. Treasurers in all cities 
and towns must deposit public funds in Col- 
orado banks approved by majority vote of 
the city council. The council may authorize 
the treasurer by resolution to invest some 
of the funds in certain federal, state, and 
local bonds, and all such securities must be 
deposited with some national bank, to be 
sold only upon resolution of the council. 
Banks must pay interest on daily balances 
at such rate as may be agreed upon by the 
council and the clearing house, provided it 
is not less than one per cent. The city 
treasurer may pay escrow fees and premiums 
on depository bonds furnished by banks. 
Banks are required to give sufficient bond 
to guarantee public deposits or to tender 
securities in lieu of bonds, such securities 
to exceed by at least 10 per cent the funds 
deposited. No city or town treasurer or 
council member who acts in good faith in 
approving or designating depositories shall 
be liable for the loss of public funds. 

The firemen’s pension fund is increased 
from one-half of the annual tax of 2 per 
cent to the full amount of the tax. Boards 
of trustees in towns having volunteer fire de- 
partments are empowered to insure firemen 
under a blanket policy and to pay premiums 


out of the pension fund. An appropriation 
of $150,000 from the general fund of the 
state is made to policemen’s pension funds 
in cities of over 25,000 population, to be 
apportioned on the basis of the number of 
paid police officers in each city. 

Three new housing laws authorize first 
class cities to co-operate with federal hous- 
ing authorities, empower first class cities to 
engage in slum clearance and housing pro- 
jects, and provide for the creation of munici- 
pal corporations to engage in slum clearance. 
Towns and cities are authorized to operate 
a system of public recreation and play- 
grounds and to expend funds for such pur- 
poses. Municipalities and school districts 
may co-operate in the operation of a recre- 
ation system or may delegate the operation 
to a recreation board.—D. C. Sowers, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Colorado Municipal League. 


Idaho 


"| = procedure for financing and con- 

structing municipal public works pro- 
jects was simplified by enabling municipal- 
ities to contract with federal agencies. In 
performance of work for state, county, mu- 
nicipal, and school construction, preference 
is to be given to bona fide Idaho residents 
when it is not in violation of federal stat- 
utes, and the rate of compensation is to be 
the rate paid at the county seat of the 
county in which the work is being per- 
formed. A further act validates bonds and 
other obligations issued by public bodies for 
public works. 

Other legislation provides for a biennial 
audit by the governing body in every in- 
corporated city or village, and authorizes 
the creation of planning commissions and 
prescribes duties and powers with respect 
to city, village, and regional planning. Leg- 
islation pertaining to counties provides for 
the operation of county mutual fire insur- 
ance companies in not more than twelve 
contiguous counties, with provisions for ex- 
tending activities into an adjoining state; 
requires that the annual levy made for war- 
rant redemption purposes shall be used for 
the redemption of outstanding county war- 
rants issued prior to the second Monday 
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in January of said year; requires county 
boards to follow uniform specifications for 
audits of county records as prescribed by 
the state bureau of public accounts; au- 
thorizes co-operation with federal agencies 
in matters relating to reclamation, drainage, 
and drought relief and to that end to cancel 
or adjust ad valorem taxes when the public 
interest so requires; and empowers county 
boards to levy taxes to provide hospitals for 
the indigent sick.—J. D. Woop, Idaho State 
Planning Board. 


Missouri 

will the attention of the 1935 legis- 

lature centered on a sales tax and an 
old age pension law, few acts of consequence 
to cities were passed. Cities are authorized 
to license and regulate manufacturers, brew- 
ers, distillers, wholesalers, and retailers of 
intoxicating and non-intoxicating liquors lo- 
cated within their city limits, provided that 
municipal fees do not exceed one and one- 
half the amount of the fee for the state 
permit. Municipalities may also require 
drivers of motor vehicles to take an exam- 
ination and to obtain an operators’ license. 
Security for public deposits shall not be re- 
quired to the extent that such deposits are 
insured by the FDIC. Penalties and interest 
on personal and real estate taxes delinquent 
for the year 1934 and prior years shall be 
computed after December 31, 1934, on the 
same basis as taxes delinquent for the year 
1934. Public water supply districts may be 
incorporated and organized in counties of 
more than 25,000 population, and cities that 
do not have a waterworks system may be 
included in such districts. A law of interest 
to counties provides for transferring from 
the counties to the state of two-thirds of the 
expense of maintaining indigent insane pa- 
tients in state hospitals. 

Several new laws apply only to certain 
cities or groups of cities. St. Louis is au- 
thorized to call an election to vote on a bond 
issue to establish with the co-operation of 
the federal government a national park or 
plaza to commemorate any great event in 
our national history. (This issue has already 
been voted for the Jefferson Memorial 
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Plaza.) In special charter cities having be- 
tween 500 and 3,000 population, no action 
for damages on account of injuries resulting 
from defective streets, sidewalks, and bridges 
can be maintained unless written notice is 
given to the mayor within ninety days of 
the occurrence of the injury. A system of 
permanent registration for voters is estab- 
lished in St. Louis County, but it does not 
apply to township or village elections, public 
school elections, and municipal elections in 
cities under 10,000. Cities of the second 
class (Springfield and Joplin) are authorized 
to require bank depositories to give col- 
lateral security in lieu of a personal or surety 
bond to secure deposits; to levy with the 
approval of a majority of the voters a tax 
of one mill for the establishment and main- 
tenance of art museums; and to license, tax, 
and regulate coal distributors and itinerant 
vendors. In cities of the second class with 
less than 38,000 population (Joplin) the 
city commissioners shall sit with the county 
board of equalization, with the right to vote, 
when the board reviews assessments of city 
property.—MartINn L. Faust, University of 
Missouri. 


Massachusetts 

wit H the exception of special legisla- 

tion, very few acts affecting local gov- 
ernment were adopted at the 1935 session. 
The state board of housing was given new 
powers to enable it to obtain federal funds, 
and local housing authorities were author- 
ized. Following the example of the five other 
New England states, a state planning board 
was created. The school flag law was 
strengthened and a teachers’ oath bill en- 
acted. The bill contains no penalty clause 
and specifically reserves “freedom of thought 
and speech and the right to advocate changes 
and improvements in both the state and 
federal constitution.” Indemnification for 
motor vehicle accidents of municipal em- 
ployees, who have hitherto been excluded 
from the operation of the compulsory motor 
vehicle insurance law, was enacted. An at- 
tempt to create a Merrimac Valley Authority 
with broad powers of planning was limited 
in final form to sewerage control. 
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An attempt to make residence a condition 
of employment by counties failed but suc- 
ceeded as to Boston policemen. Various at- 
tempts to reorganize the city government of 
Boston to provide a new basis of ward repre- 
sentation, proportional representation, or 
elections at large were also allowed to lapse 
in the legislature or were vetoed. Several 
attempts were made to break down the ef- 
fective administration of the state billboard 
regulation law by amendatory legislation, 
proposals for further investigation, etc., all 
of which were defeated. —PHILLIPs BRADLEY, 
Amherst College. 


Oregon 

INANCE legislation predominates in the 

large number of acts relating to cities. 
Several new laws provide procedure whereby 
cities and other local governments may re- 
fund their obligations. Special authoriza- 
tion is given to local units to resort to the 
state municipal administration act and fed- 
eral bankruptcy laws in the event that re- 
financing is not satisfactorily arranged by 
the state bond commission, which has juris- 
diction only where the bonds of local govern- 
ments are owned in whole or in part by the 
state. Debt limitations do not apply to 
obligations refinanced or issued under the 
authority of this act. The governing body 
of any incorporated city or town of not 
more than 2,500 population is authorized 
to abate and cancel interest on delinquent 
liens against real property created by spe- 
cial assessments. Improvement bonds are 
not to be subject to the debt limitations, pro- 
vided that such indebtedness does not exceed 
5 per cent of the latest assessed valuation 
of such city, and a method of determining 
such valuation is prescribed. Authorization 
is given to incorporated cities and towns to 
reassess whenever an original assessment for 
an improvement is held void by a court or 
when the governing body of the city or town 
is in doubt as to its validity. 

Cities, school districts, or other municipal 
corporations may become parties to reor- 
ganizations of banks and trust companies 
and may waive all or part of their unsecured 
deposits. All interest collected and all re- 
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bates or discounts allowed on tax rolls of 
the year 1931 and subsequent years is to be 
prorated to the several municipal corpora- 
tions and other local units sharing in such 
taxes. The state liquor control act is 
amended so as to give cities 30 cents from 
each $1.30 tax collected on beer and 10 per 
cent of the aggregate tax collected on wines, 
to be distributed among cities and counties 
on the basis of population. The secretary 
of state is authorized to have audited the 
accounts of all municipal corporations, with 
certain exceptions, and to prescribe and in- 
stall when requested uniform accounting sys- 
tems. Periodic financial reports to the secre- 
tary of state are mandatory, but the uniform 
accounting system is optional. A law applic- 
able only to Portland requires the refund to 
the city of any state tax on motor vehicle 
fuel. 

The councils of all cities of over 5,000 
population whose firemen are not under civil 
service are required to submit to the electors 
the question of whether or not such city 
shall have full-time firemen under a civil 
service system. If the referendum carries, 
the council is directed to prepare a civil serv- 
ice ordinance and all other necessary pro- 
visions. The application of the workmen’s 
compensation law is extended to cover vol- 
unteer firemen engaged in active duty with- 
out the limits of a municipality. 

Cities may centract with federal agencies 
for the financing and construction of public 
works. Another law validates the issuance 
of bonds by cities for water works. The 
state highway commission is required to con- 
struct and maintain city streets forming a 
connecting link between all primary and 
secondary highways. Every public works 
contract made with the state or any sub- 
division thereof must provide for the com- 
pensation of those who furnish medical or 
hospital care to employees on the project. 
Port authorities, counties, and cities may 
purchase or lease land within the state or 
in an adjoining state for the purpose of oper- 
ating an aviation field and airport. A state 
planning board has been created which may 
advise and co-operate with municipal plan- 
ning commissions to promote co-ordination 
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between state and local plans and develop- 
ments.—EvuGENE V. SLATTERY, University of 
Oregon. 
South Carolina 

[* THE longest session in the history of 

the state, the 1935 general assembly 
passed over 600 laws, several of which con- 
cern certain phases of local government. 
Authorization was given to any city or town 
to acquire and operate water works systems 
if approved by a majority of the qualified 
electors. Any municipality having more 
than 10,000 inhabitants and any county 
may establish a farm marketing center, in- 
cluding processing plants for agricultural 
products, meats, and dairy products. In se- 
curing sites for such markets the city or 
county may exercise the right of eminent 
domain and may borrow from PWA or other 
federal agencies. Counties, cities, and towns 
are empowered to acquire and operate parks, 
playgrounds, and other recreational facil- 
ities. In each case there must be a park 
and recreation board of five members chosen 
by the governing body of the county or mu- 
nicipality. This board is empowered to issue 
bonds and borrow money, and it may oper- 
ate alone or co-operatively with other coun- 
ties, municipalities, or school districts. A 
state library board has been established to 
create public libraries throughout the state 
and, through the board of directors, to form 
library districts, allocate funds, set stand- 
ards, and issue certificates to librarians.— 
GeorcE R. SHERRILL, Clemson College. 


Tennessee 

S a result of the New Deal, the 

Tennessee general assembly at its reg- 
ular 1935 session enacted important legisla- 
tion affecting municipalities. Two acts relat- 
ing to municipal light plants authorize coun- 
ties, cities, and towns to construct, purchase, 
or otherwise acquire, and to operate and 
maintain electric generating and distribut- 
ing systems. Municipalities were further em- 
powered to enter into contracts with agen- 
cies of the federal government for the ac- 
quisition of such systems and to purchase 
surplus power from the TVA. All such con- 
tracts already entered into with the TVA 


were validated by the legislature. 

Several new acts dealing with planning 
were adopted for the purpose of enabling 
local units to co-operate with the land use 
program of the TVA. Provision was made 
for state and regional planning commissions; 
county courts (boards) were given wide pow- 
ers for zoning and land planning; and cities 
were authorized to establish municipal plan- 
ning commissions and were given general 
zoning powers. The usual crop of special 
legislation for individual municipalities reg- 
ulating almost every phase of city govern- 


ment was harvested. — C. C. Srms, State 
Teachers’ College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Utah 


F THE 581 bills and resolutions intro- 

duced, 149 reached the governor, and 
all except three received his approval. Any 
community that boasts 800 inhabitants may 
become a city of the third class by a sim- 
plified process. The governor by proclama- 
tion may designate certain cities as second 
and third class and county boards are em- 
powered to make towns out of unincorpo- 
rated places of less than 100 population. A 
maximum levy of 18.5 mills is imposed on 
cities of the first class, but second class 
cities with less than 20,000 may go up to 
21.5 mills. A retirement plan is set up for 
public school teachers. Inheritance tax rates 
are stepped up and individual income tax 
rates are advanced with allowance for fewer 
offsets, but cities do not participate in these 
revenues nor in the sales tax revenues. More 
restraints and restrictions are imposed on 
privately owned utilities. Seventy-five per 
cent of the cost of the maintenance of the 
public service commission will be assessed 
against the utilities. Entirely new is the 
state department of public welfare; local 
administration will be in the hands of the 
counties rather than that of cities. Highly 
significant to this arid West is the fortunate 
enactment which permits cities to pool their 
resources and credit in the creation of metro- 
politan water districts; the state supreme 
court upheld this measure on July 18 by a 
three-two vote—ANDREW L. Nerr, Univer- 
sity of Utah. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Keeping Up to Date with New 
Developments 


How can a city manager or mayor keep de- 
partment heads and employees informed 
of new developments in municipal admin- 
istration? 


HE major sources of information on 

new developments are local government 
organizations, periodicals, pamphlets, and a 
local municipal reference library. The first 
includes professional associations of munici- 
pal officials, state municipal leagues, and re- 
search organizations. The manager or mayor 
should of course be affiliated with his own 
organization, he should also urge department 
heads to affiliate with the associations in 
their respective fields, and his city should be 
a member of the state league. Membership 
in such organizations also implies attendance 
at annual conventions and other meetings, 
where the opportunity to talk over problems 
with officials of other cities is an invaluable 
source of information. Through news letters, 
special bulletins, and magazines these asso- 
ciations bring to their members news of de- 
velopments in the various fields. 

The administrator should not only encour- 
age department heads and other subordinates 
to subscribe to magazines in their particular 
fields, but he himself should make it a prac- 
tice to read, or at least to scan, the leading 
periodicals. One manager reports that he 
regularly scanned thirty-two journals to 
which the city subscribed, reading an ar- 
ticle here and there, marking those articles 
which seemed to be significant, and sending 
the journal to the department head con- 
cerned with particular activities treated in 
the article. Another manager makes it a 
practice to require the budget officer or his 
assistant to do a certain amount of reading 
and to direct his attention to items of par- 
ticular interest. Several cities have the ad- 
vantage of having a municipal reference li- 
brary in the city hall, and this of course is 
an invaluable source of information on cur- 
rent developments in administrative prac- 


tice. Cities that do not have such a library 
may find it possible to have a staff member 
of the local public library spend an hour 
a day in keeping in touch with current mu- 
nicipal literature and to route such informa- 
tion to the proper municipal official. Regard- 
less of who is given the task of reviewing 
current literature, it seems advisable that 
the chief administrator should assume re- 
sponsibility for seeing that it is distributed 
to the proper official. 


The Use of Police Forces in Strikes 


What methods should be used by city police 
in handling strikes? 


|e the first place, it should be remembered 
that strikes are manifestations of eco- 
nomic and social problems which are beyond 
the jurisdiction of the city to settle. The 
city may be the scene of the strike, but, 
since the issues involved are beyond its jur- 
isdiction, it should not attempt to adjudicate 
or to arbitrate. The role of the city, and 
more particularly of the city police, should 
be that of the umpire interested in enforcing 
the rules of the game and in protecting the 
rights of all parties. Beyond that, the city 
should not concern itself with the issues or 
with the merits of the position taken by the 
employers or the strikers. 

Another general observation is that the 
handling of strikes is closely connected with 
the whole question of civil liberties. One of 
the lessons which most American cities have 
yet to learn is that suppression by violence 
is the worst possible way to handle mobs or 
militant radicals. Persecution only aggra- 
vates discontent, and it always breeds mar- 
tyrs, whether they be radicals or conserva- 
tives, laborers or capitalists, strikers or em- 
ployers. A remedy lies in providing adequate 
opportunity for free speech and free assem- 
bly. Every encouragement should be given 
for the release of energy through words 
rather than through violence. Therefore the 
city should adopt a definite policy with re- 
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gard to matters affecting public order, such 
as parades, picketing, demonstrations, public 
meetings, and assemblages. This policy 
should include the establishment of desig- 
nated places where labor leaders, com- 
munists, and others can talk on any subject 
at any time, to anyone who will listen. If 
such a policy is adopted and rigorously en- 
forced, disorder during strikes will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

When a strike occurs, the city manager, 
mayor, or chief of police should call in the 
leaders of the strike to discuss with them 
freely and frankly the problems of law en- 
forcement that may arise. He should discuss 
with them their rights and responsibilities 
and work out plans for assuring the preser- 
vation of both. He should persuade them 
that it is to their interest and to the public 
interest to prevent disorder, and at all times 
during the strike he should keep an open 
door to strike leaders so that they will come 
to him to discuss their problems. On the 
other hand, the administrator should also 
reach an understanding with employers. He 
should tell them that no industrial detectives 
will be allowed. The city will also forbid any 
company guard or agent of the company to 
operate outside of company property. Final- 
ly, the administrator should attempt to bring 
both strike leaders and employers together 
to establish the rules of the game, covering 
picketing, carrying of weapons, making 
threats, etc. He should act at once rather 
than wait until someone has thrown a brick 
through a factory window and passions have 
been so aroused that both strikers and em- 
ployers are forced to be inflexible in their 
demands. 

Police authority should not be granted to 
any person or organization other than regu- 
lar trained policemen. Vigilantes have in- 
variably ended in breaking the very laws 
which they have been organized to uphold. 
The display of weapons or the use of vio- 
lence by police should be avoided whenever 
possible and militias should be called only 
in extreme emergency, when a show of force 
is necessary to bring the situation in hand. 
If force is found necessary, however, it 
should be shown with sufficient weight to 
make resistance appear futile. 

The primary objective of the city is to 
prevent damage to persons and property, 
and every precaution should be taken to pre- 


vent charges that the police have unnecessar- 
ily used violence or that they have been par- 
tial in the treatment of parties concerned.— 
Dona.p C, Stone, director, Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago. 


Collecting Taxes Through Banks 


Would collection of taxes through banks be 
advisable in a city of 15,000 population? 
N some cities banks have been used as 

agencies for the collection of taxes by 
installment in advance of the due date, and 
perhaps this plan has been confused with 
the collection of current taxes by banks. The 
latter practice, however, is not uncommon. 

The only reason for collecting current 
taxes through banks is that of convenience. 
The practice is more necessary in large cities 
where many branch banks exist than it is 
in a city of 15,000 where most people will 
find the city hall as convenient as the bank. 

On the other hand, it should be empha- 
sized that the use of banks as collection 
agencies is not the answer to tax administra- 
tion difficulties, which are usually due to 
poor administration of tax laws and to the 
failure of the collection officials to discharge 
their duties properly. Furthermore, there is 
a great danger that the appointment of 
banks as collectors may lessen the feeling of 
responsibility on the part of tax collecting 
officials. This is perhaps the most serious 
objection to transferring collections in whole 
or in part to a bank. 

If for the convenience of the taxpayer it 
is decided to utilize banks as collection 
agencies, the following suggestions may be 
offered: (1) Banks should be permitted to 
accept payment of ‘taxes but should not be 
made the exclusive collection agencies. (2) 
All local banks, if more than one exists, 
should be made collecting agencies, and they 
should receive no more than a nominal sum 
—five cents or so for each bill—for making 
the collection. (3) The city should prepare 
the tax bills and mail or deliver them to 
the taxpayer—not to the bank. (4) The 
banks should credit the city treasurer’s ac- 
count daily with the amount collected and 
should send to the treasurer a duplicate copy 
of the tax bill, together with a deposit ticket 
properly certified —Cart H. CHaTTERs, ex- 
ecutive director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. 
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EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Four Cities and Two Counties Adopt 
Council-Manager Plan 


OUR cities and two counties recently 
F adopted the council-manager plan, bring- 
ing the total number of municipalities adopt- 
ing the plan in 1935 to seventeen as com- 
pared to seven in 1934 and ten in 1933. East- 
port, Maine (3,466) situated near the Passa- 
maquoddy dam project, on September 9 
adopted a charter by a three-to-one vote. 
Saginaw, Michigan (80,715) on October 14 
adopted a council-manager charter, termed 
by experts as one of the best charters 
adopted in recent years, by a vote of 4,701 
to 4,375. Two small towns, Sewickley 
Heights, Pennsylvania, a newly created bor- 
ough, and Orange, Virginia, adopted the 
manager plan late in October by ordinance. 
Richmond, Maine (1,964) on September 9, 
and Saratoga Springs, New York (13,169) 
on November 5 defeated proposals to adopt 
the manager plan. Lockport, New York 
(23,160) on November 5 elected a charter 
commission to draft a new charter, while 
Chillicothe, Ohio (18,340) defeated a similar 
proposal. 

Four counties voted on proposals to adopt 
the manager plan. Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
(1,201,455) which includes Cleveland, and 
Monroe County, New York (423,881) which 
includes Rochester, adopted county-manager 
charters. In Cuyahoga County the unofficial 
count is 166,181 for and 148,306 against. A 
four-way majority is required: a majority of 
votes in the entire county, a majority in 
the largest city, a majority in the county 
outside the largest city, and a majority in a 
majority of the municipalities and townships 
in the county. On the basis of incomplete 
returns on November 7 it would seem that 
there will be a majority in all four instances. 
In Monroe County, the vote for Plan B was 
45,513 and 28,930 against. The charter be- 
comes effective in Cuyahoga County in 1937 
and in Monroe County on January 1, 1936. 
Two Ohio counties, Hamilton (589,356) 
which includes Cincinnati, and Lucas (347,- 
709) which includes Toledo, defeated pro- 
posed county-manager charters on Novem- 
ber 5. 


PWA Simplifies Contract Procedure 
with Cities 


N ORDER to reduce the amount of liti- 

gation which has attended municipal 
power projects financed by federal funds, 
the Public Works Administration has an- 
nounced the abandonment of its old con- 
tract form in favor of a less complex ar- 
rangement. The new procedure consists of 
an offer on the part of the PWA to make 
a grant of funds to buy bonds of the munici- 
pality issued for the construction of a power 
plant, and the only agreement necessary is 
acceptance by the municipality of this offer. 
PWA grants and loans for other types of 
projects are also to be made under the re- 
vised arrangement. Under the old contract 
form there was a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the PWA and the municipality apply- 
ing for the loan. As a consequence, over half 
of the contracts for municipal power pro- 
jects have been challenged in the courts, and 
the new procedure is calculated to avoid at 
least a part of such litigation. 


Cities Criticize WPA as Inadequate 
and Misdirected 


XCEEDING all previous attendance 

records, 532 municipal officials from 
116 municipalities attended the thirty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities at Kenosha, on 
October 17-19. The state legislature, which 
was still in session, had considered some 
520 bills affecting local government; since 
city officials hoped for a rest from legisla- 
tive matters during the next year action 
was taken only on matters still pending; 
(1) demanding that the state raise the neces- 
sary funds to finance old age pensions to 
supplement federal funds rather than shift 
a material part of the cost back to local 
government, to be raised out of property 
taxes; (2) demanding that the state cease 
its policy of reducing local highway aid and 
using the money for operating state depart- 
ments. Action also was taken condemning 
the WPA as “totally inadequate and en- 
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tirely misdirected in the manner of its pres- 
ent administration” and asserting that its 
success can be accomplished only by making 
three major changes: (1) There must be a 
decentralization of authority; control and 
responsibility for work projects should be 
vested in municipalities. (2) Skilled and 
other labor must receive prevailing wage 
rates and must not be used to beat down 
wage and employment standards in private 
industry. (3) The federal government should 
be more liberal in financing costs of mate- 
rials for construction of projects not self- 
liquidating or revenue producing in char- 
acter, such as schools, city halls, sewers, etc. 

During the year the League instituted a 
new service of buying fire hose for cities, 
resulting in a saving in excess of 10 cents 
per foot. Three new model ordinances were 
prepared—regulating closing out sales, the 
noise nuisance, and the keeping of animals 
and poultry. The conference was addressed 
at general sessions by leading authorities on 
such problems as reducing traffic accidents, 
improving municipal borrowing _ policies, 
strengthening fire defenses, new police prac- 
tices, municipal planning, and the federal 
works program. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of 
Milwaukee was re-elected president of the 
League for the coming year—FREDERICK N. 
MacMILLIn, executive secretary, League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 


Virginia Cities Urge Increased State 
Support of Schools 


: res city officials are showing increas- 
ing interest in the scientific handling of 
municipal problems is shown by the attend- 
ance of over 500 municipal officials, repre- 
senting 70 cities and towns, at the thirtieth 
annual convention of the League of Virginia 
Municipalities and affiliated organizations, 
meeting in Fredericksburg late in September. 

The highlight of the convention was the 
adoption of the report of the legislative com- 
mittee of the League, the outstanding recom- 
mendation of which called for increased sup- 
port by the state of the public school sys- 
tem. The improvement of municipal per- 
sonnel, old age pensions, town auditing, cor- 
relation of state and local planning, and the 
fallacy of tax limitation laws were other 
matters which had a prominent place on the 
program. The police executives, meeting with 
the League, considered the possibilities of 
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establishing a sound police pension system 
for the state. Mayor John R. Jolly of 
Petersburg is the newly elected president of 


the League. — Morton L. WALLERSTEIN, 
executive secretary, League of Virginia 
Municipalities. 


Sacramento Eliminates Five Fire Sta- 
tions and Reduces Personnel 


ACRAMENTO, California, has recently 

completed a reorganization of its fire 
department which resulted in reducing the 
number of firemen from 192 to 170 and in 
eliminating five of the fourteen fire stations, 
effecting an annual saving of $75,000—ac- 
complished without an increase in insurance 
rates. The task of reorganization was begun 
in 1932, when the city manager and fire 
chief made a survey of fire department costs 
in comparison with those of other California 
cities. The report showed that in Sacramento 
the cost of operating the department in 1931, 
$510,000, was 85 per cent greater than in 
1922, requiring 25.5 per cent of the total 
city budget, while the increase in assessed 
valuations was only 29 per cent and the in- 
crease in population only 50 per cent; that 
the number of men had increased from 144 
in 1922 to 192 in 1931, a jump of 33 per 
cent; that because of poor location and ar- 
rangement of fire houses some parts of the 
city had too much fire protection while 
others had none at all; that the number 
of fire stations, 14, was almost double that 
of other comparable cities—the older sec- 
tions of the city had stations too close to- 
gether for efficiency; that the difference in 
total cost of the Sacramento department as 
compared with departments in other cities 
was far out of proportion to the difference 
in fire insurance rates. 

Since any change in the fire department 
might affect the city’s fire insurance classifi- 
cation, engineers of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters were requested to lay out, 
in accordance with their standards, require- 
ments for a fire department in Sacramento 
without regard to the existing organization. 
As a result of the Board’s recommendation, 
the city during the past three years has re- 
duced the number of stations from fourteen 
to nine, the number of firemen from 192 to 
170, and eliminated four separate chemical 
units. The relocation of the fire houses to 
secure better protection for all sections of 
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the city called for the construction of three 
new fire houses, at a cost of $12,000, $13,- 
000, and $15,000 respectively, the establish- 
ment of a station in the new city hall annex, 
and the remodeling of two old stations. One 
new station and the city hall annex were 
built with federal funds; construction of the 
other stations was financed through a loan 
from the Firemen’s Protective Association. 
The personnel was reduced by twenty-two 
men over a three-year period solely by not 
replacing employees who resigned or were 
retired by pension, death, or other causes. 
It should be of interest that this reorganiza- 
tion, approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, resulted in a reduction 
in both fire stations and personnel, evidence 
that conformity to their high standards does 
not necessarily imply expansion or increased 
expenditure—JAMEs S. DEAN, city man- 
ager, Sacramento, California. 


North Carolina Cities Obtain Share of 
State Gas Tax 


HE first annual convention of the North 

Carolina League of Municipalities since 
its reorganization in April, 1934, was held at 
Sedgefield, near Greensboro, October 6 to 8, 
with nearly 100 municipal officials in at- 
tendance. During the past year the League’s 
membership increased from 32 cities to 128, 
but the outstanding achievement was the 
success in getting through the state legisla- 
ture a bill permitting municipalities to share 
in the state-collected gasoline and automo- 
bile license taxes to the extent of $500,000 
annually. This is the first time that mu- 
nicipalities in this state have ever received 
a share of highway funds. 

Discussions at the convention centered 
about legislation affecting municipalities, tax 
collection, street traffic, and public works. 
Resolutions adopted called for the appoint- 
ment of committees to study: (1) a plan to 
facilitate the refunding of debts in defaulted 
units; (2) a revised, simplified, and more 
stringent tax collection law; (3) a uniform 
traffic ordinance for all cities and towns 
in the state; (4) and a “home rule” amend- 
ment to the state constitution. The League 
also went on record as being opposed to a 
proposed constitutional amendment exempt- 
ing from taxation homesteads up to $1,000 
in value, an amendment which will be voted 
upon at the general election in 1936. City 
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Manager E. M. Knox of High Point was 
elected president to succeed City Manager 
Andrew Joyner, Jr., of Greensboro.—Pat- 
RICK HEALY, JR., executive secretary, North 
Carolina League of Municipalities. 


Develop New Techniques in Handling 
Public Personnel 


baer iy ned developments in examin- 
ations for new types of positions, in pro- 
bation procedure, in in-service training, and 
in inter-municipal co-operation for the ren- 
dering of personnel services were reported at 
the twenty-seventh annual conference of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, held at Milwaukee late in 
September. The Milwaukee Civil Service 
Commission reported an interesting examina- 
tion for the position of supervisor of un- 
employment compensation, a position which 
arose when the Wisconsin unemployment 
insurance law was applied to city employees. 
The Oakland, California, commission now 
requires a report from supervisors during 
the probationary period and notifies the ap- 
pointing officers of the contents of these re- 
ports prior to the expiration of the period in 
an attempt to check on the supervision of 
probationers. 

During the past year the state of Califor- 
nia brought all employees of the state within 
the scope of its civil service system and in- 
corporated the merit principle in a constitu- 
tional amendment. The Dallas, Texas, com- 
mission reported that it had recently re- 
ceived federal aid through the state board 
of vocational education for a vocational 
training program of an in-service character. 
It was reported that California legislation * 
which enables a contract between any two 
political subdivisions of the state for the 
rendering of personnel services has stimu- 
lated three cities in Los Angeles County to 
petition the county civil service commission 
for service of this character. The contract 
feature has already been applied in Los 
Angeles for the performance of health and 
tax assessing services. Fear was expressed 
on the part of the Buffalo commission that 
white-collar relief workers were replacing 
regular employees in the city service to an 
alarming degree, and it was feared that there 
will be an attempt in the future to cover 
these in under the merit system. 

An interesting machine for testing auto- 
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mobile and truck drivers was demonstrated 
to the conference by the Milwaukee civil 
service commission. It was stated that the 
results obtained by this machine and its 
recording devices have not as yet been 
standardized. One entire morning at the 
conference was devoted to the training of 
public employees, and a rather lively dis- 
cussion developed in another session on 
service rating plans. Clifford N. Amsden of 
Los Angeles County was re-elected president 
for the ensuing year. 


Want City-Owned Utilities Exempt 
From State Control 


ee ene Kentucky cities were 
represented by about 100 officials at the 
sixth annual convention of the Kentucky 
Municipal League at Harlan on September 
18 and 19. Federal-city relations were dis- 
cussed by representatives from the PWA, 
WPA, FHA, and TVA. The consensus of 
the municipal officials present was that the 
new public works program is very slow in 
materializing. Kentucky cities had entered 
far more projects than would be approved 
but there is yet practically no activity on 
any program. 

The main interest of the officials centered 
on the League’s 1936 legislative program, re- 
sulting in the endorsement of legislation (1) 
providing for the allocation to cities of 10 
per cent of the state gasoline tax, to be 
distributed according to population; (2) ex- 
empting cities from liability for failure to 
keep streets, sidewalks, and thoroughfares or 
other public places in reasonably safe con- 
dition for travel or use by the public; (3) 
making it lawful for any police department 
or any sheriff to photograph, fingerprint, or 
measure any person suspected of or charged 
with the commission of crime, such photo- 
graphs, fingerprints, and measurements to be 
taken in accordance with any approved sys- 
tem; (4) extending to fifth and sixth class 
cities power to acquire and maintain water 
works or sewerage systems and to borrow 
money for such purpose; and (5) exempt- 
ing municipally owned utilities from the con- 
trol and regulation of the state public serv- 
ice commission. 

Neville Miller, mayor of Louisville is the 
newly elected president of the League— 
Cart B. Wacus, executive secretary, Ken- 
tucky Municipal League. 
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Cities Ask State for Information 
and Training Facilities 


PPROXIMATELY 80 city officials, 

representing some 25 cities and villages, 
attended the eighth annual conference of the 
League of North Dakota Municipalities at 
Grand Forks on September 20 and 21. The 
membership of the League now includes 178 
incorporated cities and villages. Of particu- 
lar significance among the resolutions 
adopted at the conference was the action 
taken requesting the continuation of the field 
service of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, calling on the state legislature to re- 
vise and compile the laws and statutes of the 
state, and instructing the executive commit- 
tee to enter into negotiations with the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the state board 
of administration looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a municipal reference library 
and the development of special courses for 
the training of municipal officials. Tentative 
plans have already been made for this latter 
program. Aloys Wartner, city attorney of 
Harvey, was elected president of the League 
for the coming year—Myron H. Arkin- 
SON, executive secretary, League of North 
Dakota Municipalities. 


Cities Want More Permanent 


Relief Program 


6 pen dominant theme of the thirty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the League 
of California Municipalities, held at San 
Francisco in September, was the relation of 
municipal government to state and national 
government. City officials were much con- 
cerned with the preservation of the prin- 
ciples of home rule and with the need for 
carefully planned national and state legis- 
lation designed to put unemployment relief 
on a permanent basis. Marked opposition to 
present trends toward governmental centrali- 
zation was expressed, and the delegates 
voted to augment the facilities and resources 
of the League in order to broaden its pro- 
gram for the improvement of municipal ad- 
ministration and to oppose, through the 
medium of the League, all proposals for the 
centralization of additional powers in the 
state government. Of particular interest 
among the resolutions adopted was one 
which authorized an increase in League dues 
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up to 100 per cent in order to undertake 
several enumerated special studies and serv- 
ices. These projects include studies of busi- 
ness license ordinances, civil service ordi- 
nances, and local tax ordinances and sys- 
tems. It was further resolved that the 
League should continue its work in the util- 
ity valuation field, where it acts as the co- 
ordinating unit in the protection of the 
rights of cities, and in developing a uniform 
budget, accounting, and reporting system. 

The convention was attended by 746 mu- 
nicipal officials representing 144 of the 226 
member cities of the League. The new pres- 
ident for the ensuing year is Hollis R. 
Thompson, city manager of Berkeley. — 
RICHARD GRAVES, executive secretary, 
League of California Municipalities. 


Milwaukee Seeks to Compel Collective 
Bargaining 


= Milwaukee city council on Septem- 
ber 30 adopted an ordinance intended 
to compel collective bargaining in case of 
strikes. Before the mayor can act under 
this ordinance he must appoint a committee 
of nine citizens—three representing employ- 
ers having more than ten employees, three 
representing labor, and three clergymen—to 
make advisory findings on the following 
questions: (1) Has there been a refusal by 
the employer to meet with representatives 
designated or selected for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining by the majority of the 
employees? (2) Is such refusal causing the 
assemblage of 250 or more persons within an 
area of one-half acre on the streets adjacent 
to the plant, shop, store, or other place of 
business? (3) Does such assemblage con- 
stitute a danger to life, limb, or property? 
After such questions are determined, the 
mayor may, if he considers such assemblage 
to constitute a public danger, order the place 
of business to close within twenty-four hours. 

Any corporation failing to abide by an 
order of closure issued by the mayor is sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $300 for each day’s violation or to im- 
prisonment in the house of correction for a 
period of ninety days. The first application 
of the ordinance was in connection with the 
current difficulties in the stove company 
strike, the company closing its plant volun- 
tarily but starting action to test the validity 
of the ordinance. 


Illinois Cities Seek More Home Rule 


HE 22nd annual convention of the 

Illinois Municipal League, held at 
Quincy on September 19 to 21, was attended 
by 426 officials representing 109 municipal- 
ities. The keynote of the meeting was “mu- 
nicipal liberty”—the local management of 
local affairs without interference by other 
governmental agencies not primarily con- 
cerned. This desire for more home rule was 
reflected in the adoption of a legislative pro- 
gram which includes proposals (1) to sim- 
plify the law relating to municipal powers 
and to provide for home rule; (2) to pro- 
vide, at the option of the municipality, for 
an addition of 2 per cent to the cost of spe- 
cial assessment improvements for the pur- 
pose of paying the cost of auditing special 
assessment accounts; (3) to amend the pub- 
lic utility sales tax law of 1935 to exclude 
its application to municipal utilities; (4) to 
make the commerce commission a bi-partisan 
body of five members with five-year, stag- 
gered terms; and (5) to exempt from the 
statutory debt limit bonds issued under the 
working cash fund act, applicable to cities 
of less than 150,000 population. 

Action also was taken in favor of peti- 
tioning the governor to include in his call of 
a special session of the legislature the fol- 
lowing objects: revision of the motor vehicle 
law to restore to municipalities the control 
of traffic on their streets; amendment of the 
motor fuel tax law to permit the expenditure 
of municipal motor fuel tax allotments gen- 
erally for street purposes and without state 
supervision; authorization for municipalities 
to obtain additional revenues required to 
carry on municipal functions under existing 
economic conditions; and the enactment of 
a law authorizing municipalities owning and 
operating utilities to provide for the creation 
of an uncompensated board of trustees to 
manage such utilities. 

A total of 616 Illinois municipalities are 
members of the League; 12 cities made use 
of the league’s municipal accounting and 
auditing service during the past year; and 
94 cities authorized the League to undertake 
the collection of delinquent 2 per cent for- 
eign fire insurance taxes. John W. Kapp, Jr., 
mayor of Springfield, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the League for the coming year.— 
A. D. McLarty, executive secretary, Illinois 
Municipal League. 
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Two Universities Establish Municipal 
Training Courses 


HE University of Texas and Wayne 
"TF 'University in Detroit have just inaugu- 
rated new courses in public administration. 
The Department of Government in Texas 
has been offering courses in public admin- 
istration for several years, but no attempt 
has been made until this year to synthesize 
various courses in different schools into a 
definite training program. Departmental 
lines are to be minimized, emphasis being 
placed upon the nature of the subject, rather 
than upon the department or school in which 
it may be taught. Likewise, Wayne Univer- 
sity’s new School of Public Affairs, headed 
by Lent D. Upson, provides no established 
curriculum of its own but acts rather as a 
co-ordinating agency to bring together the 
courses already offered in the several social 
sciences and related subjects and to assist 
the students in selecting such courses as will 
best fit them for the careers they have 
chosen. 


Kansas Cities Seek More Freedom 
in Expenditures 


P eesthens of 241 municipal officials rep- 
resenting 80 cities attended the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the League of 
Kansas Municipalities at Wichita on Octo- 
ber 14 to 16. Federal-city relations was one 
of the themes of the general sessions, with 
special attention being given to the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, the FHA, WPA, 
HOLC, WPA, and PWA. Special round- 
table meetings were held for mayors, city 
clerks, city attorneys, and other groups of 
officials, including a meeting of the Kansas 
Water and Sewage Works Association. 

As the nucleus for its legislative program 
for the coming year, the League recom- 
mended the adoption of legislation (1) giv- 
ing more funds to the state accountant and 
the state municipal accounting board for the 
carrying on of their duties; (2) enabling 
municipalities to spend money not raised by 
taxes but actually on hand in excess of the 
budget for the fiscal year of 1935, if same 
can be adopted during this year; and (3) 
making the state accountant, with the ap- 
proval of the state municipal accounting 
board, responsible for the designing, publish- 
ing, and distribution of the budget forms re- 
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quired to be used by cities in the prepara- 
tion of their annual budgets. The newly 
elected president of the League is Leonard 
Boyd, city clerk of Pittsburg—Joun G. 
STUTZ, executive secretary, League of Kan- 
sas Municipalities. 


New Practices in Accounting, Tax 
Collection, and Debt 


HE 123 city finance officers who at- 

tended the thirtieth annual conference 
of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion at Knoxville in October devoted consid- 
erable time to the discussion of the relation 
of the finance officers to citizens, to state 
officials, federal officials, and to the profes- 
sion. Problems of internal organization, debt 
refunding, accounting, budget making, con- 
trol, public utility billing and accounting, 
and tax limitations were the subjects of 
roundtable discussions, where an attempt 
was made to answer specific questions of 
various officials. 

The main feature of the program, how- 
ever, was the reports of three committees 
of the Association. The committee on mu- 
nicipal accounting disapproved the use of a 
large number of funds, urging that current 
activities be financed through the general 
fund. It recommended that the surplus of 
the funds should be shown separately and 
that no consolidated balance sheet should 
combine in any one figure the similar ac- 
counts of all funds. The committee on tax 
collection procedure voiced its opposition to 
the tendency of state legislatures to favor 
the delinquent taxpayer and discourage 
those who formerly met their obligations 
promptly. The committee believes that a 
prompt and impartial enforcement of the 
tax laws against all parties alike will tend 
to promote better collections over a long 
period of time. The major part of this com- 
mittee’s report was given over to an analysis 
of the causes of tax delinquency and rec- 
ommendations for their correction. The 
committee on municipal debt administration 
submitted a list of eighteen recommenda- 
tions regarding proper policies and practices 
of debt administration, one of which was 
that the Association take a definite, un- 
equivocal stand against debt repudiation. 

G. A. Lascelles of Toronto, Canada, was 
elected president of the Association. 
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City Assessors Condemn Professional 
Tax Chiselers 


HE practice of professional tax and 

assessment chiselers of soliciting taxpay- 
ers to employ their services to obtain reduc- 
tions in assessed valuation and taxes was 
condemned in a resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Assessing Officers in 
its first annual convention since its organiza- 
tion in 1934. The Association also went on 
record as approving the Costigan amendment 
to the so-called “pink slip repeal act,” which 
would permit local and state tax adminis- 
trators for the first time to examine federal 
income tax returns. The convention, which 
was held at Knoxville, Tennessee, October 
21-23, was attended by forty-eight assessors. 
The newly elected officers of the Association 
are Kenneth J. McCarren, of the Detroit 
Board of Assessors, president, and John A. 
Zangerle, auditor of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, vice-president. 


Lawyers Study Special Legal Problems 
of Cities 


GROUP of lawyers interested in the 

legal problems of municipal corpora- 
tions last July, at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, organized within 
the Association a section of municipal law 
under the chairmanship of Professor Charles 
W. Tooke of New York University. The 
purpose of this section is to encourage a bet- 
ter understanding of the law relating to 
municipal corporations and other public laws 
and to further the public interest in the law’s 
development. Membership is open to all 
members of the bar who are engaged in deal- 
ing with problems of municipal law in any 
capacity. 

The council of this new section of the 
American Bar Association at its first meet- 
ing on October 8 determined that its first 
task would be to undertake the compilation 
and publication of an annual survey of cur- 
rent legislation and judicial decisions in the 
field of municipal law, with the hope that 
the publication might in time become more 
frequent. It was also decided that three 
special committees should be appointed to 
study and report on certain legal problems 
in connection with the reorganization and 
consolidation of units of local government, 
municipal indebtedness, and local taxation. 
The reports of these committees will be 


printed prior to the next annual meeting of 
the section in Boston during the last week of 
August, 1936, and will probably form the 
basis of its program there. It is hoped that 
the work of the section will enlist the inter- 
est and support of all city attorneys and 
lawyers in any way connected with the ac- 
tivities of local governments. With their 
help the section should come to form an in- 
creasingly valuable function in the develop- 
ment of municipal law. — CuHaries B. 
LAUREN, assistant secretary, Section of Mu- 
nicipal Law. 


Urges Decentralization of Public 
Works Programs 


a than 350 public works directors, 
city engineers, and others attended 
the 1935 Public Works Congress at Cincin- 
nati on October 14 to 16, sponsored by the 
American Society of Municipal Engineers 
and International Association of Public 
Works Officials. Sessions on such technical 
subjects as sewage, water, municipal waste, 
street maintenance, traffic control, and air- 
ports attracted the usual interest, but a panel 
discussion on the federal public works pro- 
gram, under the chairmanship of Colonel H. 
M. Waite, was one of the chief attractions. 
Both federal and local public works officials 
discussed the more significant problems in- 
volved in the works program. The principal 
criticisms of the works programs were that 
there is need for better co-ordination be- 
tween the three levels of government—city, 
state, and federal—and that there is insuffi- 
cient decentralization. At the banquet ses- 
sion, City Manager C. A. Dykstra of Cin- 
cinnati urged the decentralization of works 
programs and expressed his belief that public 
works should be considered primarily as a 
phase of social and economic planning rather 
than as a device to relieve unemployment. 

Speaking on the subject “City Planner- 
City Engineer Relationship,” Alfred Bett- 
man, president of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, held that there is need 
for a separation of the planning agency and 
the administration agency as personified by 
the city engineer. The planner, he indicated, 
should have no power over final decisions 
but should review all matters with open- 
minded consideration. Since the boundary 
between the two fields is hard to define, the 
utmost co-operation is essential. 
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Mark B. Owen, of Dearborn, Michigan, 
was elected president of the International 
Association of Public Works Officials, and 
George B. Gascoigne, of Cleveland, is the 
new president of the American Society of 
Municipal Engineers. William J. Galligan, 
of Chicago, was made chairman of the joint 
administrative board. 


PWA Housing and Municipal Services 


ZB controller-general of the United 
States recently refused to approve Pub- 
lic Works Administrator Ickes’ request for 
permission to pay the city of Atlanta a re- 
duced yearly fee in lieu of taxes for such 
municipal services as the city is expected to 
render to the Techwood housing project. 
This ruling has undoubtedly expedited the 
decision on management policy just officially 
announced by PWA to the effect that the 
projects will be managed either directly by 
the federal government or by local public 
housing authorities. Effective management 
by the federal government directly will de- 
pend upon obtaining certain additional leg- 
islation, which the Housing Division is pre- 
paring for submission to the coming session 
of Congress, providing payment for services 
rendered to the federal government. Effective 
management by local authorities will depend 
upon the ability of the federal government 
and these local bodies to make satisfactory 
agreements whereby certain basic manage- 
ment policies will be established and whereby 
the local authority will be able to present 
satisfactory security to the federal govern- 
ment in exchange for title to the project or 
will be able to reach a satisfactory lease ar- 
rangement with the government. 

Various economic analyses in the past few 
years have indicated that even with the sub- 
sidies now available through government 
grants it is impossible to produce new hous- 
ing of sound modern standards which will 
afford rentals within reach of the real low- 
income groups and at the same time bear 
in full the heavy taxes levied under current 
real estate taxation systems. These past and 
probable future developments indicate that 
local authorities, which heretofore have been 
used almost exclusively in an advisory ca- 
pacity, will find themselves charged with 
real responsibility. — Epmonp H. Hosen, 
assistant director, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 
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Urges Municipal Participation in 
Federal Rule-Making 


EFORE any federal agency charged 

with the responsibility of promulgating 
rules and regulations affecting municipal- 
ities under federal statutes adopts any such 
regulation, it should be required to hold pub- 
lic hearings at which officials of municipal 
governments, or their duly accredited repre- 
sentatives, may appear and present data 
from the municipal viewpoint bearing on 
the problem. Such was the recommendation 
of the American Municipal Association at 
its twelfth annual conference in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 21-23. The Association 
also went on record as approving the pro- 
gram of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in including public service groups in 
the field of public vocational education. It 
was recommended that member leagues of 
the American Municipal Association estab- 
lish contacts with state educational authori- 
ties in their respective states, with a view to 
obtaining necessary state administrative rul- 
ings or statutes which will enable state 
leagues to share such federal and state voca- 
tional moneys if and when they are made 
available. 

The attendance of 118 delegates included 
representatives of thirty state leagues of 
municipalities. Most of the topics discussed 
dealt with such techniques of league manage- 
ment as administration of annual conven- 
tions, dues and other financial support, field 
services, research and reports, and training 
schools. In addition, there was a joint ses- 
sion with the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association dealing with the federal unem- 
ployment relief program and a session on 
the Human Objective of Administration, 
held jointly with the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, and National Associa- 
tion of Assessment Officers. John G. Stutz, 
secretary of the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year and Andrew Joyner, 
Jr., city manager of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, vice-president. Trustees are: William 
P. Capes, Albany, New York; Frank C. 
Higginbotham, Norman, Oklahoma: Mor- 
ton L. Wallerstein, Richmond, Virginia; C. 
C. Ludwig, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
Herman Kehrli, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAyors— 

Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 20 and 21. Executive director, 
Paul V. Betters, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

NATIONAL MunIcripAL LEAGuE—Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island, November 
25 and 26. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 
East 34 Street, New York City. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
tion—Atlanta, Georgia, December 26 to 28. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clyde L. King, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Shingle Roof Greatest Cause of Fires 
in Detroit 


— on wooden shingle roofs result 
in more fires in Detroit than any other 
cause. A recent study reveals that in 1934, 
40 per cent of all fires in buildings resulted 
from this cause, as compared to 15 per cent 
in 1925, and 34 per cent in 1933. During 
the month of February, 1934, Detroit had 
1,051 fires from sparks on wooden shingle 
roofs, 139 of them occurring during one day. 
The city council six years ago appointed a 
special building code committee which three 
years later produced a recommended build- 
ing code, but no action has been taken on 
it. This code includes a provision prohibit- 
ing wooden shingle roofs in the future in 
Detroit, and in urging the city council re- 
cently to adopt this code, the National Fire 
Protection Association pointed out that 
proper fire retardant roofing could be pur- 
chased and applied in Detroit fully as eco- 
nomically as a good grade of wooden shin- 
gle. It also was pointed out that property 
owners who replace wooden shingle roofs 
with a fire retardant roof would receive a 
reduction in insurance premiums, and that 
the provision prohibiting wooden shingle 
roofs would provide a substantial number 
of points of credit in the general classifica- 
tion of the city for insurance purposes. 


Of the thirteen cities of over 500,000 pop- 
ulation, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and San Francisco pro- 
hibit the use of wooden shingle roofs, and 
the hazard has been controlled in Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh to a point where 
it is no longer a factor of any importance. 
This is also true to a considerable extent in 
Milwaukee. Considerable hazard still re- 
mains in Los Angeles and in Buffalo but 
neither of these cities has anywhere near as 
many shingle roof fires as Detroit—Prrcy 
BucBEE, assistant managing director, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 


Nebraska Cities Ask State Action 
in Gas Dispute 


N RESPONSE to the action of certain 
Nebraska gas distribution companies in 
repudiating their franchises and notifying 
municipalities that they would furnish no 
more natural gas after January 1, 1935, the 
delegates to the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the League of Nebraska Mu- 
nicipalities adopted a resolution asking the 
governor and attorney-general of the state 
to make a careful study of this situation and 
to ascertain the necessary steps to protect 
municipalities. A further resolution peti- 
tions the governor to present to the antici- 
pated special session of the state legislature 
legislation clarifying the respective rights of 
cities and property owners in the settlement 
of claims arising out of the construction of 
railroad grade separations within the cor- 
porate limits of cities of less than 25,000. 
The convention, which was held in Colum- 
bus on October 9 to 11, had the largest 
attendance of any ever held by the League. 
It was unanimously voted by the delegates 
in attendance that the League continue to 
hold regional meetings during the year and 
that arrangements be made to continue the 
sectional meetings at the annual convention. 
The new president of the League is Frank 
A. Anderson, mayor of Holdrege. — C. E. 
BEALS, executive secretary, League of Ne- 
braska Municipalities. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
NTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING. Organizing Secretary. H. 

Chapman, who has been secretary for many 
years with offices in London, has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. A special international com- 
mittee has been appointed to select his succes- 
sor, and the following requirements have been 
outlined as basic: college or university educa- 
tion; proficiency in at least two languages, in- 
cluding English; knowledge of housing, town 
planning, and related subjects; organizing abil- 
ity and administrative experience; some Euro- 
pean travel; international spirit of goodwill and 
diplomacy; age, not over 40 or 45. Beginning 
salary would be about $2,500, and the success- 
ful candidate would have to be prepared to take 
up residence in the city where the headquarters 
of the Federation, now in London, are situated. 
Duties would include occasional journeys to 
the Continent. Apply to the American Society 
of Planning Officials, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
OrrFictALs. Assistant Director. Qualifications 
desired: Graduate engineer; three or more 
years’ experience in the service of a public 
works department, preferably in an administra- 
tive capacity; aptitude for organization work, 
office management, research in the field of gov- 
ernment. Preferred age group: 30-35. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Address V-4, Pur- 
LIC MANAGEMENT. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF 
AN EASTERN ORGANIZATION. Research Director. 
This position will be available about January 1. 
Qualifications necessary to fill this job are: 
pleasing personality; at least five years’ experi- 
ence in governmental research of all kinds, pref- 
erably some experience as director or head of a 
research department or assistant to the director; 
willingness to demonstrate fitness at nominal 
starting salary. Applicant should be over thirty 
years of age. Apply to Governmental Research 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

RADFORD, VIRGINIA (6,227). City Manager. 
E. L. Udell, city manager since 1932, has re- 
signed to accept an engineering position with a 
private corporation in another state. According 
to the mayor it will be some weeks before the 
council will take action in appointing a succes- 
sor. Roy Graham is mayor. 


A Larce Eastern State. Chief of the City 
Planning Division. Duties include advising with 
municipal officials on various types of municipal 
improvements and city planning and zoning, 
also editing a monthly bulletin. Political spon- 
sorship may be necessary to obtain the position, 
which provides good experience but low pay. 
Address V-2, PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 

St. PauL, Minnesota. Criminologist. Duties: 
“To investigate and prepare for presentation in 
court all such cases handled by the bureau of 
police which require scientific analysis and in- 
vestigation.” Entrance requirements: gradua- 
tion from a recognized college or university with 
a degree in chemistry or in science, and not less 
than two years experience as a forensic chemist 
in a police department. Examination will con- 
sist solely of the rating of the applicant’s past 
training and experience. Present salary limits: 
$203 to $246.75 a month. Applications must be 
on file at the civil service board, city hall, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, by December 12, 1935. 

A FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCY. Municipal 
Government Consultant. This position is in 
Washington, but some traveling would be re- 
quired. Qualifications include a broad sociologi- 
cal and political science background with a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the various types of 
governmental set-ups possible for a community. 
Experience as a city manager or in some other 
public administrative position is highly desir- 
able. Salary, about $4,500. Apply to V-3, 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

Unitep States Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. 
Senior Public Health Consultant, $4,600 a year; 
Public Health Consultant, $3,800 a year; Asso- 
ciate Public Health Consultant, $3,200 a year; 
Assistant Public Health Consultant, $2,600 a 
year; Public Health Research Assistant, $2,000 
a year. Certain education and experience re- 
quired. Further details and application forms 
can be obtained from U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Closing date, No- 
vember 23, 1935. 

Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
CHILDREN’s Bureau. Senior Social Economist, 
$4,600 a year; social economist, $3,800 a year; 
associate social economist, $3,200; assistant so- 
cial economist, $2,600 a year. Certain education 
and experience required. Apply to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for announcement No. 113 and application 
form. Closing date, November 18. 
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PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 47; high school graduate, one term of 
college preparatory, 12 years in public account- 
ing, 3 years in managerial capacity, 4 years 
deputy controller of large Western city. Desires 
position as city manager, controller, auditor, 
office manager, or work on state and municipal 
surveys. (P-14). 

Age, 35; master’s degree in city planning, one 
year’s study in large Eastern law school, and 
for the last five years connected with a state 
government in the capacity of city planning 
consultant to municipal officials. Would like po- 
sition in municipal or governmental planning, 
advisory, administrative, or research work. 
(P-15). 

Age, 42; E. E. degree, 11 years safety engi- 
neering experience and employee contact work. 
Would like position as municipal fire or safety 
engineer, traffic engineer, or assistant personnel 
director. (P-16). 

Two young men, age 24, who received M. S. 
degrees in public administration in the spring 
of 1935 at the Public Service Training School, 
University of Cincinnati, are completing their 
apprenticeship training with various governmen- 
tal agencies in Cincinnati. One would like a po- 
sition in finance or research work, the other in 
school or public works administration. For in- 
dividual qualifications and further information, 
write the Public Service Training School, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. (P-17). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Joun P. Broome, age 47, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, to 
succeed Henry A. Yancey, who has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Broome was city manager of Salem, 
Virginia, 1923-26, and of Summit, New Jersey, 
1926-31. During the past few years he has held 
various positions in Washington, as assistant 
commissioner agent of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, engineer-examiner with the PWA, and at 
the time of his appointment at Petersburg was 
unit chief of maintenance and accounts, Man- 
agement Division, Resettlement Administration. 

L. G. WHITNEY, age 40, was recently ap- 
pointed regional representative of the Manage- 
ment Division, Resettlement Administration. 
Mr. Whitney in 1924 received a Master’s degree 
in municipal administration, University of 
Michigan; was on the staff of the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research; city manager, 
Westerville, Ohio, 1925-29, and city manager of 
Piqua, Ohio, 1930-35. 

Apa Watson, formerly of the Rochester Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, became research 
assistant on the staff of the Consulting and 
Research Division of Public Administration 
Service on November 1. Miss Watson is a grad- 
uate of the University of California, holds a 
master’s degree in public administration from 
Syracuse University, and was one-time budget 
clerk of Berkeley, California. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


ITY Operates Gasoline Station. Ogden 

City, Utah, has opened a municipal retail 
gasoline station and will continue to operate it 
until the private companies promise to maintain 
their prices on a parity with those elsewhere in 
the state. Tennessee cities set a precedent for 
such action in 1934. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International 
City Managers’ Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Public Works Officials, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


High Schools Teach Auto Driving. New York 
City and Chicago high schools will soon insti- 
tute courses in automobile driving. Minnesota’s 
Education Commission is working out details 
for similar courses. 


Police Department Reorganized. Seattle, 
Washington, has ordered a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of its police department involving a cut in 
personnel, elimination of precinct stations, ad- 
dition of new automobile cruisers, and an im- 
provement of its broadcasting station. To offset 
the reduction in personnel a special fund of 
$25,000 will be available to furnish additional 
police service during emergencies. 


Consolidations Cut Operating Costs. Perma- 
nent economies in operating costs amounting to 
$103,768 since last year are announced by Long 
Beach, California. The principal items include 
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a saving of $58,000 by the consolidation of the 
public service and engineering departments and 
the establishment of a central garage and con- 
solidated automobile services, resulting in a 
saving of $24,700 a year. 


Licenses for Filling Stations Upheld. On 
September 16, the Colorado Supreme Court up- 
held Denver’s ordinance imposing license fees 
on filling stations. The court ruled that the 
city council is given power under the city char- 
ter to decide what businesses shall be licensed 
and what fees charged. “This is clearly an 
excise tax, permissible in addition to the general 
property tax,” the court stated. 


Buses Replace Street Car Service. Laredo, 
Texas, will see the passing of the “first electric 
car service established west of the Mississippi” 
when modern service buses take over the duty 
of transporting Laredo citizens on November 1. 


TVA Power Produces Municipal Profits. With 
a 45 per cent reduction in rates, Athens, Ala- 
bama, reports a net profit of $6,501 from the 
first year’s operation of its municipal light 
plant under the Tennessee Valley Authority. A 
total of $3,293 was charged off for depreciation 
and $2,332 for taxes. 


City Manufactures Traffic Signs. Marshall, 
Texas, went into the business of manufactur- 
ing its own traffic stop signs and saved $1,000 
by purchasing the reflector buttons and making 
the signs in the city’s blacksmith shop at a unit 
cost of $3.50. The manufacturer’s price was 
$7.50 each. 


Maternity Death Rate Reduced. The mater- 
nity death rate in Oklahoma City for the first 
seven months of 1935 was only 1.4 per thou- 
sand as compared with 4.6 during 1934 and 6.9 
in 1929. The improvement is attributed to the 
fact that through relief agencies the poorer 
classes are receiving more and better medical 
attention than previously. 


Scarlet Letter Brands Traffic Violators. Vio- 
lators of minor traffic rules in Huntington, Indi- 
ana, do not get a ticket inviting them to court, 
but they receive a warning from a policeman 
who pastes on their windshields a “scarlet let- 
ter,” a sticker bearing notice of their offense. 
The sticker is dated and must be left on the 
car for thirty days, under penalty of paying the 
full fine for the offense. A violation by a motor- 
ist “wearing” a tag results in a trip to a police 
cell to await a court hearing. 


Safety Education by Cinema. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, will show motion pictures at its schools, 


illustrating the right and wrong methods of 
crossing streets. The plan, now used by Evans- 
ton and San Antonio, calls for 150 feet of film 
to be taken at each school, emphasizing par- 
ticular hazards. The equipment and film for 
the project will be given by a camera company, 
and the personnel will be furnished by the 
police reserves. 


Fog Hazards Eliminated. Sodium vapor lamps 
designed to eliminate fog hazards have been 
installed on highways near Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Tacoma. The lamps throw out a bright 
orange light which penetrates the fog suffi- 
ciently to afford good visibility for motorists. 


Modern Assessment System Installed. Bis- 
marck, Devil’s Lake, Valley City, and Minot, 
North Dakota, have installed a modern real 
property assessment system with the use of 
PWA and FERA labor. 


Study Problem of Assessment Delinquency. 
The legislature of Alabama recently adopted a 
resolution creating a committee composed of 
two members of the house and one from the 
senate to work with the Alabama League of 
Municipalities and the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the state university to formulate plans 
for the solution of problems created by’ delin- 
quent special assessments for local improve- 
ments. 


Night Bathing Limited. Jacksonville, Florida, 
has a new ordinance forbidding night bathing in 
any waterway within the city limits at places 
where there are not proper dressing room facil- 
ities available for the bathers. 


Tax Adjustment Board Invalidated. The 
Florida act of 1935 authorizing cities of that 
state to create municipal delinquent tax adjust- 
ment boards was declared unconstitutional in 
the Jackson County Circuit Court on the 
ground that it violated the provisions requiring 
equal taxation. 


Two-Way Police Radio Cars. Kansas City, 
Missouri, has placed twelve two-way police 
radio cars in operation. Several of the cars 
will be equipped to communicate directly be- 
tween each other without having to send their 
messages through the dispatcher’s office. 


New Purchasing Practice Adopted. In an at- 
tempt to break alleged price-fixing among bid- 
ders of city purchases, Flint, Michigan, an- 
nounces that it will give its business consistently 
to one firm instead of rotating the contract as 
has been done previously in the case of con- 
sistent tie bids. 
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New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


GOVERNMENT BY Merit. By Lucius Wil- 
merding, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 294pp. $3. 

Published as Monograph 12 of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, this 
volume represents the final conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of one of the members of the 

Commission’s staff. The recommendations are 

presented more specifically than those in the 

general report of the Commission. The person- 
nel program suggested follows closely in most 
respects the system in effect in Great Britain. 


CONFLICTING TAXATION. By the Interstate 
Commission on Conflicting Taxation, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago, 1935. 
198pp. $1. 

The problem of fiscal disorganization in the 
United States, some approaches to the solution 
of tax conflicts, and data relative to conflicts of 
particular taxes provide valuable information 
for all public officials. Although major attention 
is given to conflicts between states and between 
the states and the federal government, local 
problems are treated both directly and indirectly. 


CONTROLLING CosT AND OPERATION OF 
BusINEss AUTOMOBILES. By the Pol- 
icyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, One Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, 1935. 
34pp. 

Although prepared primarily for the use of 
business firms, this publication should prove of 
interest to city officials. The subjects covered 
include ownership policy, financing the purchase 
of new cars, automobile operating allowances, 
actual operating costs, depreciation and trade- 
in policies, insurance, and personal use of com- 
pany automobiles. 


WESTWARD TO THE East. By G. Montagu 
Harris. International Union of Local 
Authorities, 190 Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, Westminster, London, 
1935. 254pp. $2. 

A record of a world tour of local government 
by an outstanding British authority in the field, 
whose visit to American cities is covered in 
twelve chapters. The author’s observations are 
presented in a penetrating and attractive style; 
his comparisons should be of considerable in- 
terest to American readers. 


Minutes oF Evipence. By the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1935. 591pp. $6. 

This book presents the results of hearings 
held by the Commission in eleven American 
cities in 1934. The technique of investigation 
employed as well as the testimony should prove 
of interest to all who are concerned with the 
problem of improving public personnel. 


APPROACH TO THE MEASUREMENT AND ReE- 
WARD OF EFFECTIVE WoRK OF INDIVID- 
UAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. By 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. and John C. 
Laffan. National Municipal League, 
309 East 34 Street, New York City. 
1935. 44pp. 75 cents. 

This study is based upon an analysis of ex- 
isting rating systems, prior service rating at- 
tempts in New York City, and the researches 
and experiments of authorities in the field. It 
does not seek to outline a definite system in it- 
self, but rather to analyze the obstacles which 
experience and study have shown to exist, as 
well as advantages and opportunities presented 
by certain features of systems now in use. 


SociAL PLANNING FOR CrimME ContTROL. By 
Arthur L. Beeley. The University of 
Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1935. 
58pp. $1. 

A brief but penetrating analysis of the causes 
and treatment of crime. The author discusses 
some popular fallacies regarding crime and 
criminals, our scientific knowledge of crime 
causation, the machinery of law enforcement, 
problems of prison administration, and the prob- 
lem of parole. 


GOVERNMENT IN BustNess. By Stuart 
Chase. Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 1935. 290pp. 

Written in a popular style, this book traces 
the trend toward collectivism and considers the 
field for individual initiative, corporate organi- 
zation, models for regulation and control, mod- 
els for public ownership, and the administration 
of public business. Mr. Chase does not sub- 
scribe to the notion that public business must 
necessarily be inefficient, and he presents an in- 
teresting summary comparing public and private 
administration. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CONTROL 
She Annals, November 1935 


Edited by HAROLD BENJAMIN, PH.D. 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


A volume containing 20 articles edited specially for teachers, and 
dealing with the most important issues now confronting educators. Pro- 
blems, objectives, methods, agencies and foreign experience in the 
field covered by the above title are all surveyed in a publication of ap- 
proximately 240 pages. 


$2.00 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


3457 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


Maintain Your Qualifications for Advancement in Your Profession 
by 


Enrolling in Practical Extension Courses in Municipal Administration 


Three Courses Now Available: 

THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ($25) 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in this field. No other organization or university offers 
extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administrators— 
city managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire to 
these or other municipal positions. 


For complete details write to: 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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TAX ACCOUNTING 





Whether your accounting problems have to do with current 
or delinquent taxes — special assessments — billing and 
collecting — tax receipting — balancing tax collections and 
applying them to proper funds—or any other phase of 
municipal accounting — Burroughs can assist you. 


For many years Burroughs has made 
an intensive study of governmental 
accounting. New machines, features, 
applications, have been developed 
to simplify and modernize this work. 


Now especially, every local govern- 
ment needs and can keep more ac- 
curate, more available, more up-to- 
date records—with greater speed 
and ease— by taking advantage of 
these new developments. 





Telephone the local Burroughs 
office. Without obligation on your 
part, a well-informed Burroughs 
representative will call and help 
you with your particular problems. 


If you prefer, check the items below 
that interest you and mail the 
coupon direct to the Governmental 
Division of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 











Address _ 


Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting 
problems checked below. 


Tax Accounting [) Budgetary Control [] Fund Accounting [] Stores Records (] Payroll and Check Writing J 


Burroughs 


Purchase and Payment Records[) Revenue and Expense Distribution[] School Board Accounting [J 
Municipal Utility Accounting [) Institutional Accounting [J 


Name_ 


Title or Position _ 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


€. 8 Biack WN. T. Veatoh, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
€.H Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler €E. L. Filby 
W.D Weidiein F. M. Veateh G. R. Scott 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Established i897 


Consulting Engineers 
fo over 


750 CITIES IN 35 STATES 


Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations of 
Electric - Water - Telephone - Gas - Sewers 


AY, IN. ¥. 222 Home Savings Bank Bldg. 


ALB. . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ..... Carmen's Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . Dixie Terminal Bidg. 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Reprints of these radio programs form a useful addition to any 
collection of material on civic affairs. 








The National Municipal League offers the following for sale: 


Constructive Economy in Government 


The Crisis in Municipal Finance 
Reviving Local Government 

A New Deal in Local Government 
Trends in Government 

The 44 State Legislatures of 1935 
Taxation for Prosperity 


(14 programs) $1.40 
(10 programs) 1.00 
(19 programs) 1.50 
(14 programs) 1.00 
(18 programs) 2.00 
(19 programs) 2.00 
(15 programs) 2.00 


Planning (Current Series—copies issued weekly) (18 programs) 2.00 


Lists of speakers and subjects of the individual programs in the above series, and the 
special prices for purchases of reprints in quantity, will be furnished upon request. 


National Municipal League 


309 E. 34 Street 


New York City 
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